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: Berndt Nelson 
ADE 
ONEY 


SO CAN YOU 


Before you decide upon your next 
thresher, read what this man did 
with a 36 x 60 Red River Special. 

He made money with it because 
it threshed fast and threshed well. 

Berndt Nelson, of Robinson, 
North Dakota, writes as follows: 


“The first year I had thie outfix 
there was « fair crop and | cleaned 
up ebove all expenses, $2,000.00." 


You cannot make money with an 
incompetent outfit. 
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with its Big Cylinder, “* Man Behind 
the Gun” and Beating Shakers is 
a thresher with capacity for big and 
fast work and Saves the Farmer's 
Thresh Bill by wasting so much 
less of his grain and time. 

A threshing outfit that is built to 
make money for both the thresher- 
man and farmer. The only thresher 
that separates by force. 


It Beats Out the Grain 


Write for Free Circulars 


$ Nichols & Shepard Co. 
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Un Conti é Since 1848) 
Buildere exclusively of Red River {— 
Threshers, Wind Stack Feeders, 





and Oil-Gas Traction Engines. 


Battle Creek, Michigan 
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Ground Limestone 


For Agricultural Purposes 
Write fer price and FREK sample 
DOLESEBROS. COMPANY 


337 W. Madison, 
Plant 


Chicago, Illineis 


Buffaic, lowa 




















REDFIELD TEX-TILE 


FOR EVERLASTING BARNS 


To have a barn free from rats and vermin; 


dry; warm in winter cool in summer; with a 
hay loft protected from rodents by fire-resisting 
walls, build with Redfield load-bearing Tex-Tile. 


Artistic finish, in full range of colors. No re- 
pairing and painting. First cost is only cost 
Tex-Tile barns last as long as the farm. Chosen 
by Ames College 


Free engineering service and estimates 


Redfield Brick & Tile Works 
Redfield, lowa 
— ——— — Mail This Coupon New——---- -- 


1 am considering building checked below. 


Please send your suggestions. 


(] Residence (] Poultry House 
(] Barn {_} Crib or Granary 
[ ] Hog House L] Silo 


Name hs cccagiaaailinsihaaes 


Address ..... 
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DECEMBER CORN The price of corn 

AT 63 CENTS futures shows that 
speculators have an optimistic outlook in 
regard to next winter's corn market If 
t ir gue is right, corn prices next fall 
v be ) t tv é high as they were 
] fa will still fall short of 
making cost of production on the farm. 
See the editorial on page 4. 


INBREEDING HOG 
EXPERIMENTS 


tried. The t ti experin with 
! } ist beir at by 
the Department of Agriculture. The arti- 
cle on page 3 tells about it 
RADIO AND THE What the use of the 
MARKET radiophone on the 
farm means in the improvement of farm 
marketing practices is discussed in an 
article on page 7. There is an editorial 


on the same subject on page 5. 


Wentworth’'s 


page 6 


TO FEED OR TO E N 

SELL CORN article on 
draws some lessons from the farm man- 
agement records of a number of lowa 
farms. The best farming policy to adopt 
seems to depend largely on the farmer’s 
natural talents in feeding and growing 
corn. 


corn has 
drowned out 


BUCKWHEAT FOR Where 
EMERGENCIES been 
late in the season, buckwheat may be 
used on the land as an emergency crop, 
so that the farmer may be sure of getting 
some return from the acreage The arti- 
cle on page 8 discusses methods for han- 

dling the crop. 


American bacon got 
a bad reputation in 


SELLING 
AMERICAN BACON 


England during the war Packers and 
others interested in the export trade are 
now trying to convince the British public 
of the real merits of our bacon. The ed- 
itorial on page 5 tells about it 
BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ The monthly sec- 
SECTION tion for the boys 
and girls makes up the the center four 
pages in this issu¢ It includes a short 
story, the installment of the serial, an- 
other of Uncle Henry's Talks to the Farm 
Boy, a picture puzzle and other material. 
THE NEXT The leading article in the 
ISSUE issue of June 16 will discuss 
the codperative creameries of Fayette 
county, lowa There will be special arti- 


cles on the handling of clover and timothy 
hay, on farm land banks, 


sional WaB8hington 
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Boosting the Buying Power 
of the Farm Dollar 


When a farmer buys, he naturally expects to get prices 
four square with what he gets when he sells. 
This principle of fairness Prest-O-Lite respects; a Prest-O- 
Lite Battery is a product with prices in balance with the 
prices of farm products. V 
If you were to exchange your produce directly for a Prest- = 
O-Lite Battery at today’s prices, it would go just as far as it 
would have gone at the peak of your high price market. 


Consider These Values 


You will be interested in the following trade-in prices for 
Prest-O-Lite Batteries: 


* $19.90 for 6-volt battery for popular makes of light cars. 
* $24.65 for 6-volt battery for Buick, Chandler, Chalmers, 7 
Oaklands, Hudsons, etc. 


* $32.00 for 12-volt battery for Maxwells, Dodges, and lea: 

Franklins. day 

These prices represent savings as high as 32 per cent over 1921 prices; cen 

and as high as 45 per cent over 1920. the 
The reductions are typical of the systematic lowering of price on all h 

Prest-O-Lite Batteries; and Prest-O-Lite makes a correct battery for every the 

brand and type of motor car and truck. leat 

con 

Prest-O-Plates, Of Course 2 

These are high quality Batteries. hav 

norl 


They all have Prest-O-Plates, the plates of long life that make Prest- 
O-Lite the long life, best all weather battery. T 


Prest-O-Plates are one of the many reasons why 87 manufacturers use prol 
the Prest-O-Lite Battery as original equipment. oa 
Every Prest-O-Lite Battery is backed by the regular Prest-O-Lite : 
guaranty, a broad, yet specific obligation plus a policy that says the car fore 

owner must be pleased. oe 
ola 

. ° or 

Use Prest-O-Lite Service ot 

No matter what make of battery you have, use the Prest-O-Lite Service ma} 
station most convenient to you. Bearing a name you have seen since you more 
first saw automobiles, it is part of the oldest service to motorists. near 
Let the Prest-O-Lite representative advise you. He will put forth exact 
every effort to prolong the life of your battery. He will not tell you that they 
you need a new battery until you do. fami 


At the right time exchange the old battery for a new Prest-O-Lite with be 























































Prest-O-Plates at our low prices. des 
some 
"Slightly higher prices prevail on the Pacific Coast and other distant points, mal 
It 
THE PREST-O-LITE COMPANY, Inc. bred 
Carbide and Carbon Building, 30 East 42nd Street, New York cage 
es 1 
Eighth and Brannan Streets, San Francisco, California healt! 
In Canada: Prest-O-Lite Company of Canada, Ltd., Toronto * a : 
IMD 
Prest-O-Lite also makes a battery for every house lighting system manu- famil 
| factured. They are in every way Prest-O-Lite quality. Ask our at 
nearest service station, or write for details. . sary 
ye ra 
2 9 tion 
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Highest quality— O O 
Sold Sp wesehe Roofing Products 
Why build to burn? Use Galvanized Roofing for 
farm buildings—and good Tin Roofs for residences. 
LLO-KEYsTONE Galvanized Sh Si 
purposen, Dut are specially edapted for Culverts, Tanke, Spetines and all 
posed sheet metai work. EYSTONE Copper Stee) Roofing Tin Plates also civé 
unequaled service Sold by leading metal merchants. Look for the Keystone 
2 below regular brands. Shal! we send our valuable “Better Buildings’’ booklet? 
= & & AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY, Frick Building, Pittsburgh, Ps. 2a 
Vill 
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INBREEDING HOG EXPERIMENT 


Ten- Year Test Started With Five Poland and Five Tamworth Families 


‘HE foundation breeders of all of our leading 
breeds of animals used much inbreeding, or at 
jleast very close breeding, in fixing the type. To this 
day, we find in the Shorthorns a very strong con- 
centration of the blood of Champion of England; in 
the Duroes, the boar Protection, and in the Polands 
the boar Chief Tecumseh 2d. The story of all our 
leading breeds is largely the story of the judicious 
concentration of the blood of a few outstanding sires. 
jut in spite of these early successes with inbreeding, 
modern breeders use the practice very little. They 
bave found that inbreeding oftentimes produces ab- 
normalities, and animals lacking in vigor. 

The Department of Agriculture is going into this 
problem of the inbreeding of domestic animals more 
comprehensively than it has ever been gone into be- 
fore. Next fall, it is going to start inbreeding with 
ten different families of hogs, five of which are 
Poland Chinas and five of which are Tamworths. 
srother and sister will be mated together generation 
after generation in each of the ten families. This 
may be kept up for eight or ten generations, or even 
more, the idea being to reduce each family to as 
nearly absolute uniformity as possible, so as to tell 
exactly what qualities its blood possesses, and how 
they will act when the family is crossed with other 
families. From the very start, there will be crosses 
between the different strains, so that there will be 
some guide as to the degree to which the inbred ani- 
mals are losing in vigor. 

It is anticipated that eventually some of the in- 
bred families will produce litters which are almost 
twice as large as some of the others. Certain famf- 
lies may produce a high percentage of strong and 
healthy pigs, while other families will produce large 
numbers of small and weak pigs. The sows of some 
families will doubtless be good mothers and produce 
a large milk flow, while sows of other families will 
be rather poor mothers. Generation after genera- 
tion, careful records will be kept of such factors as 
size of litter, vigor at birth, milk production, rapid- 
ity of growth, economy of gain, and the quality of 
pork. Of course, emphasis will be placed on confor- 
mation as it is judged in the show ring and by the 
packers, but it is significant that very real attention 
will be given also to such things as size of litter, 
milk production and other factors which are some- 
times overlooked to some extent by pure-bred hog 
breeders. 

We have no idea what five Poland China families 
the United States Department of Agriculture will use 
in starting the experiment next fall. It is to be 
hoped that three or four of the families will repre- 
sent strains which are most popular with the Poland 
China breeders of the corn belt at the present time. 
It would seem worth while to start with some of the 
following families in the inbreeding work: Clans- 
man, Big Bob, Joe’s Giantess, Big Orange, and Big 
sen 

All of these popular big type Poland families of 
the present day represent a considerable amount of 
close breeding to start with. Altho Chief Tecumseh 
2d is from eight to twelve generations back in the 
pedigrees of the five animals above mentioned, he 
nevertheless forms from 10 to 20 per cent of the 
blood of all of them. Some of them also contain in 
addition 20 to 30 per cent of Chief Price blood, 
whereas the others contain only 10 to 15 per cent. 








Will an inbred Tamworth when crossed with an 
inbred Poland produce unusually good results? 


By H. A. Wallace 


Jumbo 3d and Longfellow appear dozens of times in 
the pedigrees of all these animals. What is true of 
these five animals is also true of every Poland 
shown at our swine shows. Some of our big types 
contain 5 to 10 per cent of Expansion breeding, 
whereas others contain none whatever. 

Some of the modern big types and especially some 
of the Giantesses are characterized by extreme 
length, long legs, and a narrow chest. We trust 





The two nubbins arethe result of twelve years inbreed- 
ing. The bigearisacrossofthetwonubbins. Crosses 
of inbred strains of corn have produced phenomenal 
results atthe Connecticut station. 


that the Department of Agriculture in selecting the 
five foundation families for its inbreeding work 
will become thoroly posted on the nature of the 
breed with which it is working. 

It might also be worth while to inbreed one ftam- 
ily of the old-fashioned hot bloods. They represent 
an even more intense concentration of the blood of 
the boar, Chief Perfection 2d, than the big types do 
of Chief Tecumseh 2 and Chief Price. However, this 
would seem to be of theoretic rather than practical 
interest, for it now seems quite certain that neither 
the breeder nor the packer is very keen about the 
short-bodied, extremely short-legged animals of the 
old-fashioned hot blood type. Nevertheless, there is 
a bare possibility that in crossing it might be valu- 
able to have one inbred strain representing the ex- 
treme quality and early maturity of the hot bloods. 

The crosses of certain inbred strains of Polands 
with some of the inbred strains of Tamworths 
should be very interesting. The first generation 
cross may be of some practical value, and the second 
and third generations will be of much theoretic 
value. Students of heredity want to know how the 
color, snout and ear characteristics of a Poland-Tam- 
worth cross will break up in the second and third 
generations. Will there be some animals which are 
black in color, with long snouts and flappy ears, 
and will there be others which are red in color, with 
short snouts and prick ears? 

There is reason to believe that this inbreeding hog 
experiment will eventually have very practical bear- 
ings. In corn, for instance, it has been found at the 
Copnecticut station that strains of corn which have 
been inbred for eight or nine years, while they lose 
most of their vigor, are nevertheless able when 
crossed with other strains of inbred corn to yield 
unusually well. In fact, the highest yielding strain 
of corn which has been given trial at the Connecti- 
cut station over a period of years, is a cross of four 
inbred strains. This double cro has so decisively 
outyielded the ordinary commercial strains that a 
number of the other state experiment stations have 
started to work with the inbreeding of corn. The 
method is fundamentally sound, and is expected 
eventually to prove practical. 

If inbred pigs act like inbred corn, we may ex- 


pect some of the foundation families to die out 
altogether. In the inbreeding of corn we have seen 
some families become absolutely extinct as a re 
sult of failure to produce pollen. Others have 
failed to produce silks and still others have lacked 
enough green color in the leaves to mature There 
are twenty times as many freaks appearing during 
the first two or three generations of inbreeding in 
corn as you expect to find in ordinary corn. 
Eventually, however, these freaks are weeded out 
and the corn which remains breeds true generation 
after generation altho it is greatly lacking in vigor. 

Inbreeding and crossing of the inbred strains has 
miever been carried to quite such a point in animals 
as it has in corn, Nevertheless, there have been 
some rather extensive experiments with guinea pigs 
which indicate that animals will act just about the 
same way as corn. Mr. Wright, of the United States 
Department of Agriculture, who will probably super- 
vise the theoretic aspects of this hog experiment, 
has experimented with guinea pigs for a number of 
years, and has found that while trains of 
guinea pigs lack somewhat in vigor et when they 
are crossed, the vigor is recovered He has found 
that some inbred strains are much more resistant 
to tuberculosis than other strains, and that some of 
the inbred strains are very good in one particular 


inbred 


and weak in another, and that in many cases it ap 
pears to be possible by crossing inbred strains to 
counteract the various weaknesses in the parent 


strains, and produce a cross-bred animal which is 
quite superior It seems that in the cross most of 
the good qualities are dominant, whereas the bad 
qualities are recessive. 

The knowledge which has been gained in the in- 
breeding of corn and guinea pigs will be of mueh 
help in the inbreeding of hogs. What the practical 
outcome will be eventually, no one can tell We 
would not be surprised, however, if it would eventu- 
ally be found practical to use inbred boars 
bred females of unrelated bloodlines with splendid 
results. The inbred female is ordinarily at some- 
what of a disadvantage as a mother, because she 
usually is somewhat smaller than the cross-bred 
female, and her young at first are usually somewhat 
smaller. nbred female is 
crossed with an inbred male of train, the 
young, while small at birth, rapidly overcome their 
handicap, altho it seems that they are never quite 
as gocd as they would have been had they had the 
advantage of being carried in utero by a larger and 
healthier mother. 

But, whatever the practical use of this inbreed- 
ing experiment may eventually be. it is encouraging 
to know that the scientific students of heredity are 
now beginning to work with domestic animals in- 
stead of confining their attention solely to rabbits 
and guinea pigs. We must not expect that they wil) 
have anything very practical for us in the way of re 
sults at any time in the next seven or eight years. 
We believe, however, that pure-bred hog men will 
find it decidedly worth while to keep in touch with 
this inbreeding experiment, and eventually we be- 
lieve that there will something decidedly worth 
while come out of it. 

Those of our readers who are interested in know. 
ing more about this project should write to Mr. 
Sewall Wright, of the Bureau of Animal Industry, 
Washington, D. C. 


on cross 


In those cases where the 
inother 











How will our best strains of Polands look after ten 
generations of inbreeding? 
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December Corn at 63 Cents 
4U0UTURE December 


contracts for corn on 


the ( hicago market opened last week at 
around 63 cents a bushel, at a time when the 
July contracts were changing hands at 62 


cents and the September contracts at 65 cents. 
From now or t hie 1k ce mibe r contract price will 
vary up and down in accordance with the 
weather. 

It is extraordinary and rather encouraging 
to find thr Decembe r corn price opening fl 
cent a bushel ibove the July price Before the 
war, December futur customarily opened 6 
or 7 cent bushel lower than the July future. 
The fact that the December futures are now a 
cent a bushel above the July futures would in- 
dicate that the specul itors believe that bust 


ness conditions are definitely on the upgrade 
and that a considerabl part of the heavy corn 
surplus which has been weighting down the 
market will have disappeared by next winter. 
Sixty three cents a bushel for No. 2 corn at 
Chicago next December £5 cents 
a bushel for ordinary corn on Iowa farms. Fig- 


uring that man labor on Iowa farms now costs 


means about 


only about 20 per cent above pre-war, and that 
the horse labor used in growing this yea 


cheap corn and 


r’s crop 
largely out of 
hay, w that 
be so very far from cost of producing 
corn. But if we that farm labor should 


be getting as far above its pre-war normal 


has becn made 
e believe bushel will not 


1922 


£5 cents a 
figure 


railroad labor is re tting above its pre-war nor- 
that the 
feeding to our 
as far 


then we 


mal, and corn, oats and hay which 


have been horses should be 
above pre-war nor- 
mal as other commodities, find that the 


cost of producing the new corn crop with an 


charged in ata price 


average yield will be somewhere around 70 
cents a bushel on Lowa farms. 

The 63-cent price which the speculators have 
at Chicago next 


means that corn 


established for contract corn 


Dec mibe r 


price s mare 


is encouraging. It 
beginning to recover. We 
least 
reason for 


definitely 
however, an advance of at another 


a bushel before 


amount of enthusiasm. 


need, 
20 cents 


a large 


there is any 


Weather 


HE eastern part of the corn belt has been 


suffermg from too much rain, whereas 


northwestern Iowa is exceedingly dry. Every- 


May 


Temperatures were universal- 


thing considered, was an exceedingly fa- 


vorable month. 


ly two to four degrees above normal, and as a 


result corn is now almost as far along as 
hormal over the greater part of the corn belt. 


The oats which were planted so late are now 


only about a week behind their normal growth, 








If the temperature during June and early July 
is three normal, we shall have 
an unusually good oat crop except in the dry 
section of northwest Iowa. For the best devel- 
opment of corn, however, we need a June one 


x 


de grees below 


or two degrees warmer than normal. 
To date, we may conclude that the season 
of 1922 has been neither startlingly good nor 


unusually bad. 





Corn Versus Buckwheat 


— of our readers whose land overflowed 
1 late May and who will not be able to get 


it in oats again before the middle of June are 


doubt whether to plant early corn or buck- 
wheat. hey want a cash grain crop rather 
than ah Lv crop, and therefore do not care to 


seed Sudan grass, millet or sorghum. 
Buckwheat stand our hot Iowa 

summers at all well. Moreover, the market 

for buckwheat is uncertain. We are 


does not 


rather 


inclined to advise, therefore, an early variety 
of corn, even tho it can’t be planted until the 
second or third week June. Good varieties 


of early corn for planting thg middle of June 
are Silver Kin Minnesota 13, Golden Glow 
and Northwestern Dent. The earliest of these 


is Northwestern Dent. Golde n Glow, which 
can be secured from Wisconsin, is almost 
but not quite as early is Northwestern 
Glow, which can be secured from Wisconsin, is 


as Northwestern 
Minnesota 


two 


almost but not quite as early 
Dent. Minnesota 13, 
and the Dakotas, is probably a 
later than Golden Glow. Silver 
still later, but will do for 


middle of 


grown in 
day or 
King, as grown 
in northern Iowa, is 
planting up until the June in the 
southern third of Iowa, 

Our 


tele phone at once 


readers who need early seed corn should 


to their county agent, and if 
he can not help them, they should wire a rush 
order for to one of the reliable seed com- 
panies in Wisconsin, Minnesota or the Dakotas. 
after 25 buckwheat is 


probably superior to corn, 


seed t 


For plant ng June 


Round and Round the Circle 


TNION labor effort 
tivate the tell him that his pros- 
perity depends on high wages. For 
the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers says 
“So long 


leaders their to cul- 
farmer, 


instance, 


hun- 
families had to 
farm produce 


in a special press bulletin: 
dreds of thousands of worker 
than S7 a week, 


almost nothing, and farmers got only 


live on less 


brought 


a niggardly living in return for their toil. Con- 
versely, the so-called high wages of the war 


years brought farmers the most prosperity 
they have ever had.” 


Far mers pre fer to reverse the reasoning and 


go around the circle fashion, de- 
claring that it was low prices for farm prod- 


ucts which stopped the wheels of city industry 


in opposite 


and threw the laborers out of work. 

Of course, both the and labor lead- 
right. It is a of history that 
farm products prices are 
But this is no proof that 
other. In 


farmers 
ers are matter 
when Wages are low, 
low, and vice versa. 


one is definitely the cause of the 


reality, while they both go together, they are 
both a result of the quantity of money and 
credit in circulation. 


Farmers should not support the labor unions 
in their political and economic fight merely on 


the assumption that high wages mean high 
prices for farm products. High wages, unless 


accompanied by increased efficiency, 
of the 
farmer must buy. 


they are 
manufactured 
goods which the In the long 
run, it is impossible for farmers to profit from 
the high-priced farm products which result 
and in like 
possible for city labor to profit from the high 
wages which result merely from high-priced 
farm products. 


merely increase the price 


from high wages, manner it is im- 
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The only way for both union.labor and farm- 
to profit is to increase their efficien: Vv per 
man. If city labor should increase its effj- 
ciency 20 per cent per man, the farmer’s dol- 
lar would buy far more of city products than 
today, and vice versa, 
r five years, city la- 


it can 

During the past four o 
bor has tremendously decreased its efficiency 
per man, while at the same time ; 
held their efficiency at practically the same 
level. long as the unionizing of labor re- 
sults in less efficiency per man, we believe that 
it is to the interest of the farmers of the corn 
belt to avoid any political or economic alliance 
From the standpoint of the 


farmers have 


with union labor. 
whole of society, there is 
far more of good in the farmers’ 
than there is in the labor union movement. The 
labor deeply tinged 
with the narrow selfishness of the English fac- 


ultimate good to the 


co-operatives 
union philosophy is too 


tory employers of one hundred years ago. 


It Debcwnis a ‘tee Time 
. AST week the Lincoln Memorial was dedi- 


cated at Washington. A Greek temple in 
a beautiful setting, it is America’s most noble 


memorial to our greatest president. In his 
honor, to the dedication president, 
the cabinet, officers of the army and navy, dis- 
tinguished foreigners and all officialdom. 

It takes time to make a national hero. Sey- 
enty years ago, Lincoln was a political acei- 
dent. who had slipped mto. the presiden: Vv on 
account of the split in the 
He was not a “safe”? man. He had declared 
himself flatly against “the rights of 
property,” when that property was represented 
in terms of slaves. doubt- 
ful-or hostile. Politicians wondered at him, 
He was a new kind. He did not dodge 
he met them. When he was killed, there were 

to express a conventional sorrow over 
ath, and at the same time to feel that 
a bad thing to have the 
Way. 
to make a national hero. He 
adora- 


came the 


democratic party. 
sacred 
Conservatives were 


issues$ 
plenty 
his de 
after all it was not 
fellow out of the 

It takes time 
has a memorial in marble now, and the 
tion of millions. Then he had an 
pistol and the slander of a thousand enemies. 
He is sainted now, because the issues he fought 
for are, like him, dust. He was hated t} 
because the issues meant profit or loss- 


_ 
assassins 


nen, 
in dol- 
lars—to his opponents. 

How much time does it take to make a 
It makes us wonder. What struggle of 
will our sons regard as we’ regard the battle 
In that struggle, what warrior 


he ro? 


today 
over slay ery ? 
whom we may now denounce will our sons honor 
and our grandsons memorialize in stone? 


Canada wail the St. Lawrence 
Waterway 


CANADA last week refused for the time be 
ing to negotiate with the United States on 

the matter of the St. Lawrence waterway. It 
appears that Montreal as well as New York 
fears that the waterway would develop inland 
ports. And so we find eastern United States 
joined with eastern Canada in opposing middle- 
western United States and western Canada. It 
appears that in some respects the farmers of 
the United States and Canada have more i 
common than the farmers of the United States 
and the city people of New York. 
it may be that the St. 
waterway is not as practical as many peop! 
think. It will only operate for six months 
the year, and even during the summer it may 
not be practical for the larger ocean vessels 1 
make the slow journey up the St. Lawrence 
and thru the locks to such ports as Chicago 
Duluth. 

The best testimonial to the practicability ° of 
the scheme is the determined opposition of 
New York and Montreal. 


Of course Lawrence 
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The Radio on the Farm 
“HE radio telephone and telegraph have re- 
ceived so much attention lately, and so 
many statements have been made regarding 
the possible service they can be to the farmer, 
that a good many- people seem to be of the 
opinion that they can buy a radio phone just 
as they buy a Ford or a phonograph, and be 
sure of having fairly well standardized service 
of a definite sort. 
yet. The radio is still in the pioneer stage. A 


This is hardly the case as 


great Many more experiments will have to be 
made before anyone can order a radio phone 
put in as he now orders a telephone and be 
as sure of the results. 

Satisfactory receiving sets that can be man- 
ufactured at a low price are still a thing of 
the future. 
a few dollars, are worthless for practical pur- 
poses. Outfits costing up to one hundred dol- 
lars may work satisfactorily at a distance of 


The inexpensive sets, costing only 


several hundred miles, if conditions are right. 
Ordinarily, however, they do not give very 
good results at a distance of more than one 
hundred miles. 
continually being made, and with the wide- 
spread interest in radio work it seems likely 
that low priced receiving sets will soon be on 
the market, and do good work. 

Even at this stage of the development of 
the invention the benefits which the radio may 
ultimately bring to the farmer make experi- 
menting with receiving sets worth while. ‘The 
article on radio on page 7 of this week’s issue 
indicates a few of the practical benefits which 
may come to the farmer who has a good receiv- 
ing set and knows how to use it. 

There is a possibility, however, that a good 
many farmers may expect too much of the ra- 


However, improvements are 


dio phone and may underestimate the difficul- 
ties of setting up a receiving station. Some 
enthusiasts may go at the work blindly, waste 
scme money and more time, and wind up with 
the conclusion that there’s nothing in it any- 
how. 

Any such outcome of the present enthusiasm 
over the radio would be decidedly unfortunate. 
It seems within the probabilities that the radio 
phone may yet come to mean more to the 
farmer than rural delivery, the Ford and the 
phonograph together. The problems of the 
radio are such at the present time that it is 
difficult for inexperienced men to set up re- 
ceiving stations that will function with entire 
It was with the idea of helping the 
subscribers of Wallaces’ 


efficient use of the radio than they were likely 


SUCCESS, 
Farmer to a more 
to reach by themselves, that we added a radio 
staff His 
services are available for any of our subscrib- 


expert to our some months ago, 
ers who want information on any phase of 
radio work. Inquiries should be addressed to 
the Radio Department, Wallaces’ Farmer, Des 


Moines, Jowa. 





The Township Farm Bureau 


THIS is where things start: 

lanterns; a dim schoolhouse; men in over- 
alls sitting at the children’s desks; a line of 
them leaning against the wall in the rear of 
the 


i} 


Two smoking 


oom; a secretary at the teacher’s desk in 
front, taking a corncob pipe out of his mouth 
to read the list of members; a president who 
knows little about parliamentary law, but a 
great deal about getting things done. It is 
hot an impressive scene, if you look at exte- 
Yet it may be the starting point of an 
idea. of a program that may reach thru the 
county, and the 
hation, 


riors 
state to the councils of the 


Local organizations like the township Farm 
Bury vu or like the locals of other farm organ- 
Yations show the real strength behind any 
farm program. In the county or in the state 
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there is always more or less suspicion of a cut 
and dried line of action laid out by officers, 
who may be expressing their own personal de- 
sires rather than the wishes of the membership. 
In the local the dirt farmer is the whole show. 
There are discussed his problems of produc- 
tion, his marketing difficulties ; and out of the 
experience of the members, ways are suggested 
by which conditions can be improved. 

In the larger units a paid official of some 
sort calls the meeting, attends to the machin- 
ery of organization, and in some places seems 
in a large measure to dictate the policies which 
are followed. 
whether the organization exists for the sake 
of the officers or the officers for the sake of 
the organization. 

The local unit presents no such problem. 
The men who meet there meet because there are 
local jobs that they know they can do better 


There is sometimes a doubt as to 


together than separately, Their work is based 
on essentials, because it is only essential things 
that can bring out a group of hard-working 
men after a long day’s work to a meeting which 
holds out no attraction except the hope of get- 
ting a needed job done, 

The township Farm Bureau is a perpetual 
proof that farm organization leaders in state 
and nation will not go far wrong, if they are 
able to keep in close touch with the needs and 
the desires of the farmers in the local units. 
The policy of the American Farm Bureau 
Federation in sending out to the farmer ques- 
tionnaires on national problems of vital issue is 
evidently founded on a desire to keep the lines 
of communication open between the township 


meeting at the crossroads and the National 
Federation office in Chicago, It seems more 


than possible that if this system of referendum 
to the membership had been followed in every 
case where important issues were at stake, the 
National Farm Bureau would have made tewer 
mistakes and more progress than it has up to 
date. 

_ We have our moments of disillusion when 
we notice the errors and the oceasional incom- 
petence of leaders of national and state farm 
organizations, and feel that much of the labor 
of farm organizations is bound to end in fu- 
tility. If we feel this, it simply shows that 
we have overestimated the importance of a few 


men who are most in the public eve. In the 
long run it is not the wisdom or the folly of the 
present set of leaders that will count. It is the 


maintenance of thousands of local groups close 
to the sed: groups that will continue to work 
on farm problems and so laboring will even- 
tually produce a program of power and vision 
and a set of leaders that can carry it thru. 


Russia’s Return 
NE of the 


world today is Russia’s bankruptcy. 


facts in the 
For 


the time being, she has lost her ability to grow 


most significant 


grain, run railroads or manufacture goods. 
He r farme rs are pe rhaps producing on a scale 
as before the 


one-half to two-thirds as great 


war. but the Russian railroads and factories 
seem to be only about one-tenth as efficient. 
This situation not only concerns England, 
France and Germany, who formerly sent Rus- 
sia millions of dollars of manufactured prod- 
ucts in exchange for millions of bushels of 
wheat, but also the Before 


the war, the great manufacturing nations of 


American farmer. 


western Europe customarily consumed about 
100.000.000 bushels of Russian wheat. But for 
seven years now, Russia has been almost atlo- 
gether out of the grain world market, and, in 
fact, during the past year or two, has imported 
That is the 
reason why wheat Is selling closer to cost of 


more grain than she has exported. 


production in the United States than other 
grains. This situation will not continue indefi- 
nitely. 


Just when will Russia come back? When will 
she again furnish 100,000,000 bushels of wheat 
every year to the great industrial nations of 
Europe? The British, who seem to be more 
vitally concerned with this problem than any- 
one else, are continually investigating the mat- 
ter. Soon after the close of the war, they re- 
ported that it would be at least three years 
until Russia was again on a normal exporting 
basis. The three years are now up, and a 
British agricultural expert, basing his opimion 
on the situation as it existed in March of this 
vear, states that no exports of grain at all 
may be expected from Russia until after 1927. 
In fact, he thinks it very likely that Russia 
The 


large estates in Russia, which formerly were 


will export no grain until after 1929. 


worked in scientific fashion with up-to-date 
harvesting machinery, are now in the hands of 
the peasants, who do not get nearly such large 
vields, 

From one standpoint, this situation is re- 
assuring to the American farmer. It means that 
for several years yet, we can continue to grow 
larger wheat crops than we did before the war. 
It also means, however, that Great Britain will 
not be quite so able to buy our hog products 
and cotton. It would seem that the prices pre- 
vailing in the United States during the next 
five or six years would be such as to result in 
a continuation of a slightly higher percentage 
of land in wheat and a slightly lower percent- 
age of land in corn than was the case before the 
war. It that in the 
might be a tendency to put 


would seem south, there 
a slightly larger 
percentage of the land in corn and a slightly, 


The shift 


not be regarded as permanent, however. As 


smaller percentage in cotton. can 
Russia gradually comes back to her former 
productivity, the situation will gradually be 
reversed, and we shall again find it possible in 
the United States to put a larger proportion 
of our land into corn and a smaller proportion 
into wheat. 

We trust that during the next vear the De- 
partment of Agriculture and the Department 
of Commerce will continually keep us informed 
concerning the state of agriculture in Russia. 
When will she begin again to export grain on a 


large scale? 





Advertising American Bacon in 
England 
AMERICAN bacon, of which we send several 


million pounds every week | 


» England, is 
should on the British 


The English consumer is prejudiced 


not selling as high as it 
market, 
against our bacon, because of the fact that dur- 
ing the war the British food administration 
permitted much of our bacon to spoil, but nev- 
ertheless continued to ration it out to the con- 
The American Wiltshire cure of bacon 
on the British market in May sold for only $22 


a hundred, as compared with $35 a 


for the 


summer, 


hundred 


same cut of Irish bacon. Even Cana- 
dian bacon, laboring under the same disad- 
vantages as our bacon with respect to ship- 
ping conditions, sold $7 a hundred higher. This 


is too much of a discrimination against our 


American bacon, and it is time that the pre j- 
udice was overcome. 
Repre sentatives of American packers and 


British 


have been talking about putting on an adver- 


de ale rs in Ame rican pork products 


tising campaign in’ England costing about 
$4,500 a month, The 


meat board to which both the leading packs rs 


This is a splendid idea, 


and the leading live stock organizations of the 
country belong, may well consider helping to 
finance this proposed advertising campaign in 


England, 


The most trifling things. to which we pay no at- 
tention at the time, shape 
chance, 


our destiny. 
luck; I call it 
Henry's Sayings. 


Some cali it 


some Providence.—Uncle 
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SHALL WE SELL CORN OR FEED IT? 


Contrasting Corn Growing Ability With Efficiency in Hog Feeding 


—— financial foundation of corn belt agriculture 
growing cor nd f ling it to hog Com 





conve the tilable 3011 tert t nto a ré idily 
col ible for hog e minimum 
amount of tl fer t I For 
many yeal t nt ! vaged b een 
crop men and live st en to whether the max- 
imum return to the individual f comes from 
marketing h cor corn or thru the medium of 
hog Of course, this entirely a matter of the rela- 
tions between corn and | ) b4 fal with 
the live stock men | ng s¢ thir the bet of 
the argument in te of per I t agi ilture 
A recent investig o1 twent « Marshall 
county, Iowa, farmers } Dr. E. ¢ ir of the 
lowa Stato Col loftattaty that 
some farmer are much mor eff ent a grain 
grower while ot ne! r ich more effi 
cient hog feee for examp imong the ten 
far) feeding hog most eco icall only four of 
thos: it proce 1 corn most mically were 
included Similarly mong tl ten fa feeding 
hogs least econ only three ere found that 
produced corn Ii t economically On the other 
hand, thre of the ten men prod g hogs least ef- 
ficient produced corn in t t ent gi 
of ter two of the 1 t ficient hog feeders 
were found in the a ip of ten corn 
grower! Obvious! farme ire just as specialized 


in, their ability to pro fferent types of farm- 


ing as are men in other voc 


Relationship Between Corn and Hogs 


In order to measure this relationship exactly, the 
correlation between yw cost of prod tion of corn 
and hogs on tl farm N calculated If effi- 
ciency as a cor r ind l proportionate 
efficiency as a hog farmer, the correlation would be 
100 per eent: if eff ency as a corn farmer indicated 
a proportionate inefficiency as a hog farmer, the cor- 
relation would be a minus 100 per cent, since as 
one improved in corn production he would retrogress 
in pork production; while if efficiency as a corn 


hog farm- 
the case 


farmer had no relation to efficiency as a 


er, the correlation would be 0 per cent In 


of these farn t] relationship proved to be 11.63 
per cent, which was very small, but indicated that 
there was a slight correspondence between effi 
ciency as a corn farmer and efficiency as a hog 
farmer. The number of farms was so small, how 


ever, that the probable error of this relationship 





By Edward N. Wentworth 


one can really conclude 


no correspondence between 


was 7.39 
that there is practically 


per cent, hence 


etficiency in the two types of farming. 
In a recent issue of Wallaces’ Farmer, the editor 
showed that over a period of years the relative 


value of a bushel of corn to 100 pounds of hog on 
13 ratio. If the 


groups, it 


lowa farms has fluctuated around a 
twenty x farmers are divided 
will be found that the group producing hogs most 


12.27 


into tl 


iree 


bushels 





che required an average cost of 

of ¢ 1 as t I 1 it, ton 100 pounds of 
por The interme ite group required the ave1 
cost of 13.27 bushel while the group producing 
ho t expensively required an average cost of 





22.71 busl The farmer making the best record 
on tl basis grew corn at 55 cents a bushel 
nd finished 1 hogs at $4.77 per cwt. This gave a 
tio of 8.67. The farmer making the worst record 
‘~w his corn at 46 cents a bushel but required 
29 to finish hig hogs. This made a ratio of 54.97. 

If the ratio of 13 discovered by the editor of Wal- 
laces’ Farmer be applied to these cases, one echt 
assume that those who can equal or go under this 


their corn to hogs Possibly 


iter feed 











thi ssumption is not justified, since only eleven 
out of the twenty-six farmers were a to produce 
their hog t a cost of 13 bushels of corn or less 
Since Marshall « ntv farmers have tayed by hog 
feeding, it is pr ble that this ratio is not a satis- 
factory dividing int If, however, it be assumed 
that all men who ble to produce hogs at a cost 
under 7 cent it the farm were able to make a 
profit at the time of this study, some interesting 
facts with regard to their efficiency as money- 


makers develop. These farmers’ hog costs and corn 


costs with appropriate ratios follow 
Cost 100 Ib. hog Cost 1 bu. corr Ratio 
$4.29 $0.49 895 
ome tf 55 8.67 
1.96 14 11.27 
5.8 11 13.46 
DH 15 12.35 
5.87 51 11.50 
6.31 4 18.55 
6.54 9 11.09 
O.55 bb 10.42 
§ 97 67 10.31 
6.94 18 14.45 
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basis of these figures it would certainly 
appear that the seventh farmer listed could much 
better sell his corn, provided he could continue to 
grow it as cheaply, than to feed it to hogs 
last farmer is on the border line, as is probably the 
fourth, but the others seem to be more efficient as 
hog than as corn growers, or else equally 
efficient 

These drive home the lesson that has 
been frequently taught that the farmer needs to 
know by a satisfactory system of cost accountin 
the relative efficiency with which he operates dif. 
ferent departments of his farm. If the remaining 
farmers’ are studied, it will be found that 
there are a fe tho very few, who might have sold 
corn to advantage, who lost such profits as they 
might have made by putting it into hogs. Such 
a man would be the first, third, ninth and last 
farmers in the following list, with the next to the 


On the 


The 


feeders 


figures 





records 





WwW, 








last one questionable: 

Cost 100 1b. hog.- Cost 1 bu. corn. Ratio 
$7.20 esas ees OL os sew mamsae sei eae 
TO 36 kss awe Ee Abscsacesuns MEU 
BLUE icccsdeceews we eceesaawn ewe: Ree 
8.09 sctseue UR. iv tiatgae eae, eee 
8.31 sieeeeee WY 4064858 is, Mabe 
8.43 eovcces 0) sukodunaiwne SelUo 
8.66 coecccces Me shpsseweeanas ee 
9.19 ave ew dae WE duvebacenaan. EROS 
9.69 sber.eeeees We tsedvawasnse BODO 
DOS: <vshesaen cae + SE a irrertae on 20 b 
10.39 ivenwmew es Oe Kshchausames Saves 
AOD dca se esuanee WG Ksaedsrwnsee eee 
EEE Snsseaecaews Ue pvsscvarseen @ewe 
14.39 ‘Scenes WE sredireacs es Gnes 
i, a ree ine | Ree ove 04.97 

Figured on the basis of corn and hogs alone, 


in the foregoing list, the { 
and the tenth farmer, 
equally efficient in the raising of hogs 
and the growing of corn, but in terms of 
kets t the time these farmers they 
were unable to make a “go” of either system. In 
the first table, on the other hand, the second, eighth, 
ninth and tenth farmers would have been unable to 
make a prefit on the growing of corn, but these 
farmers were so efficient from the hog feeding 
standpoint that they were able to more than recoup 
their 


yurth 


might be 


farmer 
possibly 


the second 
farmer, 
considered 
the mar- 


operated, 


losses 


NEW CAPPER-TINCHER BILL INTRODUCED 


Grain Exchange Regulation Plan Is Drawn to Comply 


NOTHER bill to bring the grain boards of trade 
under federal supervision introduced last 
week by Senator Capper and Representative Tincher, 
both of They the authors of the bill 
passed last which was unconstitu- 


was 
Kansas. were 
year, 


declared 


tional recently by the supreme court of the United 
States. Included in the opinion of the court were 


seemed to give a clue to the 
bill might be drafted and 
objections which rendered the 


certain remarks which 
manner in which another 


be free from the legal 


first unconstitutional. In drafting the new bill full 
notice seems to have been taken of this, and it is 
believed that it will stand the test of the courts, 
The effort will be made to rush this bill thru be- 
fore congress adjour and there seems to be a fair 
chance of doing this unle it gets into a legislative 


jam. The outlook is all the more hopeful because 
the more thoughtful of the grain traders would pre- 
fer federal legislation to tute ( slation of a more 
drastic kind, and they see danger in get the lat- 
ter int where 
it may demand tl 


it can be 





Farm sentiment has no 


bolition of future trading unless 


brought under fair regulation. 


Regulation of Coal Prices 





An effort is being made by the dministration to 
hold the price of coal down to a fair price thru vol- 
untary agreements with the mine operators Not 
much has appeared in the papers concerning the 
strike, but it doing busine ind the large plu 
which was piled up at the beginning of the strike 
has been d ppearing As i ons of a coal 
shortage app t u e beginning to 
spring the price to get what they need, and if this 
is permitted to go unchecked the smaller users will 


soon be paying exorbitant price In the effort to 
holding con- 


said frankly 
government 


been 


met this, Secretary Hoover has 
rators. He has 
permit 


ferences with the 
that there is no law 


ope 


which will 


regulation of the price, but is using the influence 
of the administration to bring the operators into 
line for fair prices, and apparently with consider- 
able far. What will happen if the strike 
continues for another six weeks it is hard to predict. 

Radio broadcasting stations for the dissemination 
of the the Department of Agricul- 
ture are increa Four new stations 
idded recently, these being at Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin: Memphis, Tennessee; Jacksonville, Florida, 
and Roswell, New Mexico. The use of the radio for 
sending out market news is increasing astonishingly. 


success 8O 


market news by 


sing in numbers. 


were 


Effect of Rate Cuts 

railroad rates not 
products, it is believed that 
ome help to farmers, in 
that it will ind gentle stimulation 
to industry,” as paper puts it. The cut 
just announced by the railway labor board 
cut and make 


and wages 


the does 
agricultura 
it will be of 
“slow 


While 
apply to 


nevertheless 


recent cut in 
} 
t 


result ina 
one eastern 
in wage 
will also help the railroads stand the 
both 


too 


teductions in rate 


altogether 


, 


it perm 


coming lowly to meet 


however, are 


the needs of the industrial and agricultural situa- 
tio 

\ ost refreshing statement, considering the 
source, was that made at the annual meeting of the 
M d Banke Association, at Atlantic City, re- 
ce \ Remembering that the speaker was George 
W. Wate J a Maryland banker and president 
of the ociation, read this: 

I and last, big business, and in this I include 
big bank h not understood the farmer and his 


made no real effort to under- 
to begin to study the farm 
The farmer himself suffers from an in- 
feriority complex; he has always kowtowed to the 
city man and business man, and yet your average 
farmer, to my observation, is usually a man of more 


problems, and it has 


stand them. It ought 


problem. 


With Court’s Ruling 


native intelligence and force than your average city 
business man. He does his own thinking and is 
nothing like as susceptible to mob suggestions as the 
city man. The farmer has forgotten that he is the 
cornerstone; he lacks leadership. Even the so-called 
agricultural bloc in congress is made up mostly of 
lawyers and not of farmers. 

“Not that I think farmers in congress will solve 
the farm problem, but I do think those problems 
could be solved to a degree if the banker and the 
business man began to see the farmer as an integral 
part of the larger world of business and industry. 
The fact is that the farm problem, like that of busi 
ness, is one of money and credits. It 
a question of banking. How can we country bank- 
All I can say is that I have faith that if 
we ever really tried to do it we would succeed. The 
most real and worth while job that the banking it 
terests can tackle is the farmer problem. Here lies 
the one great factor of safety not only for our civ 
lization in its larger aspects, but for contemporary 
business in its narrower aspects. The farmer must 
be put on his feet; he should sit at the first table 
of the banking and credit resources of this country, 
and bankers can do more than anyone 
to put him there, if we wake up to our opportunities 
and our obligations. In the end, the big city bank 
ers may have to show us how. 


is essentially 


ers do it? 





country else 


Effect of Deflation on Agriculture 

“With all its virtues as a national banking system, 
the Federal Reserve System does not meet the needs 
of the farmer. ‘ It is true beyond all question 
that the farmers suffered more from these deflation 
operations than any other class. The fact is that the 
Federal Reserve act, while it mobilizes the 
of the country superbly for industry and bu 
generally, does not mobilize it or control it for the 
farmer.” 
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RADIO AND THE FARM MARKET 


Use of the Wireless Telephone in Improving Marketing Practices 


eee telephony has come into prominence 

with amazing speed in the last few months. 
Its use is of the utmost importance to farmers. 
Over one million sets representing the expenditure 
of millions of dollars are in use in the United 
States at the present time and the number grows 
dai 

Besides the recreational value of the radio, its 
pra tical value as an aid to farm marketing makes 
the new invention of utmost importance. Market 
yotations, current conditions in various markets, 
weather reports, crop reports and the like are al- 
ready being broadcasted at regular intervals. They 
ean be picked out of the air several times a day, 
eas at the present time the average farmer 
his news from a paper which at best reaches 
the day after date of publication. 

The fact that accurate knowledge of market turns 
is to be made available to farmers can 
be turned into substantial profit. For 





By Marnilla Adams 


quent than the radio offers and their cost was 
prohibitive to the individual farmer. With the ra- 
dio in general use it will no longer be possible for 
a buyer to slip out into the country after the market 
has gone up and buy on the basis of old quotations 

Weather reports are now being broadcasted to 
farmers in many sections. The immediate receipt 
of such material is of immense value in the produc 
tion and harvesting of crops when an hour's delay 
in the cutting of hay or the harvesting of grain 
may mean the loss of many dollars. 

With the radio service as its aid, a national agri- 
cultural body with the coéperation and confidence 
of producers could direct the marketing of all farm 
products in a way that would make for decidedly or- 
cerly marketing. For many years the sale of citrus 





instance, a farmer may have ordered a 
car for loading his hogs at the siding to 
be shipped on the following morning. 
The noon radio market reports bring 
news of an unexpected down turn in 
hog prices at the market for which his 
lead is slated. 

If the farmer has been following the 
market news regularly and intelligent- 
ly, he can decide in his own mind 
whether the break is a temporary one 
due to heavy receipts which will not 
last long or whether it is the beginning 
of a persistent price decline and act 
accordingly. Without the radio service, 
the news of the unexpected lower prices 
weuld not have reached the farmer 
until after his load had been shipped. 
This is but one example of how the ra- 
dio will save money for the man out on 
the land who is not directly connected 
with the telegraph, and this amounts to 
the same thing as making money for 
hin 

For years it has been possible to ob- 
tain the market news very promptly 
thru the use of the telegraph, but 
such messages were much less fre- 


* 
~" 625 





‘Listening In” on the Wireless 


fruits has been directed by wire Cars of fruit are 





sent out and as the market changes, the destination 
of the cars is changed. For instance, the cars 
leave the coast, headed for Chicago. Careful tracé 
of them is kept so that their position is known 
at all times. If, when the cars have reached a point 
farther east, the man who is directing the move- 
iment has had word that the Chicago market is glut- 
ted with the fruit but that St. Louis is low on it 
word is sent by wire for the cars to go to St. Louis 
In this way the fruit is put o market where 
it is needed and prices obtained are usually ad- 
vantageous In time the radio will probably be 


used instead of the telegraph wire in the directing 
of this work. : 

The same practice can be used in the marketing 
of perishable fruits and vegetables 
stock With 


grain and live 


a capable directive agency, an exter 
sive radio system and growers who are 


willing to follow directions, produce 


can be put on the market so that heavy 
receipts at any one terminal and dearth 
of receipts at others will be a thing of 


the past and 
be inevitable. 
The field of 


more uniform prices will 


radio 


telephony is new 
and there are many of its problems stil] 
to be solved. One of the first to be eor 
sidered is whether or not the disse 
nation of news by wireless is to re- 


main in the hands of the three or four 
large agencies who are at present able 
to dictate just what news can be used. 
Until information can be sent out wi 
restrictedly by those who are interested 
with the news of his trade, the farme 
will not be 


radio as ad- 


vantageously as it is possible for h 
to be department o 
the American Farm Bureau Federatior 


sel ved by the 


The infor mation 


+ 


is now supplying news 
the Westinghouse 


to be sent out a 
broadcasting station 
in Chicago. Ultimately it is the hope 
of the 


Federation to have a sending 


station of its own from which new ul 
plementary to the brief, almost tee) 
nical material now being sent out will 


be broadcasted 


BIG PROFITS IN THE EXPORT GRAIN TRADE 


Trade Commission’s Report Shows That a Few Firms Control Export Trade 


HH \VE exporters of grain been engaged in a con- 

spiracy to hold down prices in the home mar- 
ket of the United States? This was the accusation 
brought against the American grain exporters last 
winter when Senator Ladd, supported by the U. S. 
Grain Growers, Inc., introduced a resolution in the 
senate calling on the Federal Trade Commission to 
investigate the methods and operations in the export 
market since 1919. This investigation, in addition 
to supplying a record of the amount of business 
handled and the profits secured, was to show “all 
the facts coneerning market manipulations, if any, 
in connection with large export transactions.” 


First Part of Report Just Submitted 

The first part of the report of the Federal Trade 
Commission has just been submitted to the senate 
No evidence of manipulation or combination involv- 
ing the exporters of grain is presented. Possibly evi- 
dence on this point, if any, may have been reserved 
for the second part of the report. This first section, 
however, does give some interesting figures on the 
prof made by exporting firms. 

The average profit per bushel of wheat for the ex- 
porters, including the dealings in futures, was 7.7 
cents in 1920 and 2.7 cents in 1921. On corn there 
Was a net loss of 1.04 cents per bushel in 1920 and a 
profit of only .1 cent per bushel in 1921. Rye made 
@ profit of 4 cents a bushel both years. 

This ean be contrasted with the profit made by the 

S. Grain Corporation for the years 1919 and 1920 
he profit per bushel of wheat for the Grain Cor- 
Doration in 1919 was 4 cents and in the next fif- 
feen months was 2.6 cents. 

The profits of the exporting companies in relation 
lo t capital used in the were 
Righteen companies averaged 58 per cent on their 
‘apital stock, surplus and reserves in 1920, and 30 
Per cent in 1921. Most of these companies used a 
large proportion of borrowed funds. About 50 per 
‘nt of the total funds used in 1920 and about 40 
Per cent in 1921 were borrowed. The earnings of 


r 


business large. 





these companies (including gains or losses in future 
trading) on the total funds employed in the busi- 
(including the capital surplus and re- 

erves) averaged almost 29 per cent in 1920 and 19 
per cent in 1921. 

The profits secured in the busine may be of 
ome encouragement to farm organization men who 
look forward to the creation of an export department 
of the U. S. Grain Growers, Ine. For the various 
exporters the profit ranged from 
than 5 per cent to 448 per cent in 1920, and from a 


ness stock, 


somewhat more 


loss of over 20 per cent to a profit of 641 per cent 
in 1921. In this connection, the Federal Trade 


Commission says: 

“In considering these profits, it may als6 be ob- 
served that financial resources appear to be less im- 
portant than valuable trade connections, knowledge 
of conditions, and especially credit. One of the most 
uccessful concerns in recent years appears to owe 
its growth from a small enterprise to a leading posi- 
tion, to its valuable trade connections.” 


Bulk of Grain Handled by a Few Firms 


Farm organization men who believe that exporters 
entered into combinations to beat 
price of grain on the markets of the United States 
will note that the report shows that the bulk of the 
grain exported is handled by a comparatively small 
number of firms. In 1921, for example, eight firms 
exported about 50 per cent of the total shipped out 
of the United States, and thirty-six 
hipped over 85 per cent of the total. 


have down the 


companie 


It was one of the common theories in regard to 


the grain market last winter, that buyers for for- 


eign countries were combining in an effort to 
nold down grain prices. In this connection the 
statement of the “Federal Trade Commission that 
a large proportion of the grain exported in 1920 


ndled by foreign houses or by 
American concerns wholly or partly foreign-owned, 
is of special interest. In 1921, for instance, two 
foreign concerns, with branches in this country, 


and 1921 was h 





‘ 


€ xported 
the wheat 


than one-fourth of all ¢ 
from the United 


lightly 
exporte d 


more 
State while 


fourteen concerns controlled by foreign investor 


exported only 38 per cent of the total wheat e 
port 
The Commission report that in the business 
ef exporting grain, a conducted at the present 
time, there is very little fixed investment in the 
plant. Almost all of the funds employed are n 
liquid form The grain exporting merchant stores 
uch grain as he holds in public warehouses, and 
then sells again in a brief interval, even on the 
ame day. 
Frequent Turn-Overs Give Large Profits 

This is shown by the fact that the annual turr 
over of the grain exporting companies whose re¢ 
ords were re-examined was twent hree time n 
1920 and thirty-one times in 1921 Altho the aver- 
age per cent of profit on each turn-over was only 
2.5 per cent in 1920 and 1 per cent in 1921, the 


frequency of the 
many of the conipanis 

The investigation of the 
sion will 


turn-over gave il profits fe 
Federal Trade Commis. 


have served some purpose, if it 
light on the methods of the export trade in general, 
and will be particularly of value to farmers’ grain 


marketing companies, if it 


throws 


indieates what elements 





are most necessary for succe in that field. The 
intimation of the Trade Commission that powerful 
trade connections rather than capital are the im 
portant factor in succe in the <port business 
indicates that a farmer’s compan kely to sue 
ceed in its exporting grain busines mlv after aff 

ated organizations have been strong tablished in 
the domestic market It seer probable that the 
U. S. Grain Grower Ine eventually will establish 
an exporting department. The report of the Fed- 


eral Trade Commission indicate that it would be 
useless to establish 
has first attained a commanding position 


market. 


uch a department until the 
company 


in the domestic 
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GETTING BACK TO NATURE 


Mitchell County Farmer Raises Pigs Under the Open Sky 


I° EARLY litters get on the market early enough 
to pa for the inere ed lo I ickne and 


the added overhead expen n equipment? Many 
farmers believe that the ear tart worth all 
of the troubl nd possible However, there 
are a few who do if 

Chris Goplerud, of Mitchell county, Towa, is 
one of those who believe that late farrowing under 
more natural condition will t healthy pigs 
and will result in fewer losses occurring from sick- 
liess and. therefore, will make cheaper gain pos- 
sible His pigs are put upon the market later 
than some of the earlier litter but he believes that 


the lower expense in ra ng them more than bal- 
ances the lower price received. 
Late Farrowing the Rule 
Mr. Goplerud farms three hundred and _ thirty- 


Ordinarily, he keeps 
ha eventy-five 


seven acre west of Osage 
over fifty ow T1 vear he 
All of them are grade Poland Chinas 
which have been selected for size and length He 
uses pure-bred boars, and the herd has been bred 
up to very near the pure-bred standard. On a 
visit to the farm, about the middle of May, there 


on the place 


were five or ix litters of pigs with the sows on 
a clover pasture near the barnyard Movable in- 
dividual houses were used to house them 

“These are all the pigs we have right now,” said 
Mr. Goplerud “IT generally figure on having the 
sows farrow about the last of May. 


Pigs that are farrowed along in March 


and April e too apt to run into a 
spell of bad weather and get ck and 
die. Many of the losse around here 
this spring have been due to the bad 
weather late in the se n 

“I alway figure that a pig which 
is taken sick in the first month or two, 
even if he doe happen to get thru 


alive, lose 


the time he i d He take more 
feed and make le gain than the pig 
which gets a good start. That is why 
I figure that it better to have the 
spring litter ome at tiy when tl re 
is less chance of sickne 

Instead of having a farrowing house 
for his sows, Mr. Goplerud ust . 
bie blue eg pasture ‘ part of 
which contains a good deal of brush 
and there are also some small tree 
on it The sow is turned in here and 


allowed to make her own nest under 
whatever brush suits her fancy. When 
a sow farrows, a temporary helter 
is erected over her, so that the early 


UCKWHEAT offer 


who seeks 


possibilities to the farmer 


a crop that may be seeded on wet 
land where the originally 
drowned out 


gency crop because it will mature a crop when seed- 


eeded crop has been 


Buckwheat is a very convenient emer- 


ed as late as the first week in July. Excessive rains 
and high water in certain sections of the corn belt 
this spring have left areas of overflowed land. Where 


it can be worked in time, much of this land should 
and will go into soy beans and short-season varieties 
of corn. If pasture or hay is needed, such land may 
profitably be seeded to Sudan grass or sorghum any 


time in June. If, however, 
ing need for the additional .h 
wheat and improve the physical condition of the 


no press- 





grow buck- 


soil to a certain extent and at the same time secure 
a revenue from its value as a cash crop. 


Buckwheat Is Not a Large Yielder 
Buckwheat is not a large yielder, the average pro- 
duction for Iowa during the past ten vears having 
been 15.5 bushels per acre. In certain eastern states 
buckwheat is grown quite extensively with some- 
what larger yields. Thi 


iverage production for the 


United States from 1910 to 1920 was 19 bushe per 
acre, according to government figures 
However, the crop has usually commanded a high- 


er price in Iowa than the average for the country. 
The average price of buckwheat per bushel in Iowa 
for the five years ending in 1900 was $1.21, com- 
pared with $1.08 for the United States at large. As 
a five-year average the pre-war price of buckwheat 
in lowa was 70 cents a bushel. 


summer showers will be warded off. As a rule, this 
shelter consists simply of a few boards nailed to- 
gether, making a roof about the size of a large 
door, This is rigged up with poles so that it is 
directly over the nest that is occupied by the 
SOW This ll of the protection that 
the sow gets, and Mr. Goplerud says that it is suf- 
ficient 


shelter is a 


Late farrowing and mild weather keep his loss- 
es light, but he does not believe that the health 
of his pigs is due entirely to this. A factor which 
he thinks is just as important is that he keeps 
the sows and the pigs away from the barnyard 
from early spring on. The sows are turned out 
on pasture as soon as it is available, and the feed 


is hauled out there to them. Blue grass pasture 
is utilized in this way, and so are the clover 
fields. On the clover fields, where there is no 
natural shelter, the movable individual houses are 


used 

“No one connected with this farm ever puts two 
loads of corn in the same place when they feed 
the pigs,” said Mr. Goplerud. “The houses are 
moved around frequently, and the feeding- place is 
always on new ground. Hogs which are fed in 
a muddy barnyard that has had hogs in it for 
several years are bound to pick up some sort of 
disease.” 

The pigs on the Goplerud farm are practically 
raised on pasture. They never see the inside of 





Pasture and Sunlight Make Healthy Hogs 


BUCKWHEAT AS AN EMERGENCY CROP 


Seed This Crop to Replace Spring Plantings Which Have Flooded Out 


As a rule, buckwheat grows best in a moist, cool 
season. However, it frequently does quite well when 
the season is hot, particularly if good weather pre- 
Buekwheat 
ve weeks, and can be 
seeded as late as the first week in July in Iowa. 


vails when the plants are in blossom 
, 
am | 


matures in from ten to twe 


Late seeding is advisable, in fact, because it fre- 
quently avoids the hot weather which is detrimental 
to the blossoms. The crop 


late that frost will endanger its maturity, however. 


should not be put in so 


Buckwheat will grow on almost any kind of soil 
and will usually do better than most crops on poor 
soils. Acidity in soil seems to exert little effect on 
its growth. Its best adaptation is a fertile, sandy 
loam. Buckwheat makes a satisfactory green ma- 
nure corp and can be used in improving the phy- 
sical condition of an inferior soil. 


Grain Drill Used in Seeding Buckwheat 

The customary seeding of buckwheat is three or 
four pecks per acre, altho five pecks is safer on poor 
land An ordinary grain drill may be used, or the 
seed may be broadcasted and harrowed in It is 
important to have the seed bed in good shape. The 
Japanese variety of buckwheat is considered the 
best by many authorities. The Common Gray buck- 
Silver Hull is a third 


“i 
rly satisfactory yields. 


wheat also gives good results. 
variety which produces fa 


Buckwheat does not mature uniformly, the blos- 


soming season usually lasting about three weeks. It 
is best to harvest the crop when the first seeds are 
mature, as the remainder will ripen as the crop cures 
From a week to ten days of good 


in the field. 


a hog house until the time that snow comes in the 
fall. After they have run on blue grass or clover 
pasture thruout the summer, they are turned into 
fields of corn and soy beans. Another unusual 
practice which is observed is that Mr. Goplerud 
lets the pigs run with the sows during most of 
the summer. He does not believe in weaning pigs 
at an early age. This practice makes him 

cen the market with his sows, but it does give the 
pigs a fine start. Only one litter a year is ra 

of course. 

As a rule, the pigs raised on the Goplerud farm 
are marketed some time after the first of the y: 
Last year they were sold during February. The 
May pigs made an average of around 300 pounds 
each. Most of the gain which they made was | 
on very cheaply, as the bulk of the feed used was 
in the form of pasture and grain which the hogs 
harvested themselves. 


Soy Beans Big Factor in Ration 

Soy beans are a big item in the feeding of hogs 
cn the Goplerud.place. The beans are found of 
particular value in supplementing corn to make 
a complete ration for hogging down in the fall, 
They are also used very successfully for the sil- 
age which is fed to the three or four carloads 
of steers that are fed during the winter season. 

The raising of soy beans with corn, according 
to the experience which Mr. Goplerud has _ had, 
results in increasing the yield of 
corn rather than in redticing it. This 
is on the theory that the increase 
in the nitrogen content of the soil, 
result of the growing of soy 
beans, more than counterbalances the 
other elements of fertility that are 
used up by the crop. All of the Ny 
bean seed which he uses is inoculated. 
The Manchu variety has been used on 
the farm for the last four years, and 
with much success. 

No special attachment is necessary 
in planting the crop when soy beans 
and corn are sown together. <A mix- 
ture of beans and corn: is put into 
the planter box, and the planter is 
so adjusted that three or four grains 
of corn and two of soy beans re 
dropped in each hill, This method 
does not always result in dropping 
the seeds in the way stated, of course; 
but on the whole, the plans c 5 
close enough to producing the desired 
stand that Mr. Goplerud does not con- 
sider it worth while to adopt a dif- 
ferent planting method. 


as a 





drying weather is required before the crop may 
be threshed. If the cutting is delayed until the later 
blossoms are matured, the early ones will become 
overripe and the seed will shatter and be lost. To 
avoid shattering, it is best to cut when the dew is 
on or during damp, cloudy weather. Ordinarily, 4 
grain binder may be used to harvest the crop, altho 
a mower may be better when the straw is unusually 
short 


Buckwheat Has a Variety of Uses 
Buckwheat has several uses. The grain is univer 
sally used in the form of buckwheat flour for buck- 
wheat cakes. The grain may also be ground and fed 
to hogs, altho it is usually too valuable as a cash 
crop. Its feeding value is similar to that of wheat 
except that buckwheat is higher in fiber. Buck 
wheat shorts, a by-product of the flour manufactur 
ing industry, is an excellent feed for hogs. The 
whole grain has considerable value as a poultry feed. 
Bee-keepers prize the buckwheat plant as a source 
of honey, and in this connection its long blossom 
ing season proves an advantage. Other points 12 
favor of the crop are its addition of humus to the 
soil, its habit of thick growth which tends to smoth 
er out weeds, and its freedom from diseases and 
parasites, 

Buckwheat is the logical candidate for - 
which can not be gotten into shape in time to seed 
Buckwheat has a stable 
cash value and also has other uses and advantages 
which make it a worth-while emergency crop 2 
many cases. 


fields 


soy beans or Sudan grass. 
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Your Choice of the“Red Baby’s” 
Brothers - $1500 


The famous “Red Baby” Speed Trucks 
of the McCormick- Deering dealers are 
making millions of people sit up and take 
notice this summer. They are brightening 
up the landscapes throughout the country, 
flitting everywhere,covering many miles in 
few minutes, delivering machines and serv- 
ice,and helping to speed up Prosperity. The 
dealer’s red speed truck is the most useful 
live wire in the community. It has earned 
the title, ““Nation’s Service Truck.” 


This International Speed Truck, which 
is putting new life into the farm machine 
industry, is the ideal truck for any farmer 
and business man who wants fast, depend- 
able haulage at low cost. Ask the McCor- 
mick-Deering dealer about tie “Red 


Baby's” brothers. For $1500, f.o.b. factory, 
you can get an International Speed Truck 
complete with any one of twelve different 
body and cab combinations, and with truck 
cord tires, power tire pump, electric lights 
and starter, fenders, etc. Liberal terms if 
you haven’t the ready cash. 


Flag the McCormick-Deering dealer as 
his swift “Red Baby” comes along, or go 
to his store to pick out the truck and body 
style you need for your work. The closer 
you investigate this speed truck, the better 
you will like it. If your hauling is ona larger 
scale, remember that the International 
Motor Truck line is made in eleven sizes 
from the 1500-lb. speed truck to the 10,000- 
lb. heavy-duty unit. Write for catalog. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


™ of America IS 
Chicago (Incorporated) USA 


92 Branch Houses and 15,000 Dealers in the United States 
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3000-Ib. Truck, With Stock Rack 





Speed Truck, Grain Box Body and Enclosed Cab 
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Lower Mortgage Rates 


In the last two years the farmer has 


been bled more severely on farm mort- 
gage rates than at any time in the last 


twenty years. Interest rates were 
high even for short time loans. For 
long time loans based on farm mort- 
gages rates went up to a point that 
made the payment of the interest on 
many mortgaged farms almost an im- 
possible task. It was one of the ironies 
of circumstances that 7 per cent plus 
3 per cent commission was _ being 
charged at the same time that farm 
products were selling below the pre- 
war level and at a time when corn 


was being marketed at 20 or 25 cents. 

In the last six months there has been 
a gradual improvement in the farm 
mortgage situation. The general low- 
ering of interest rates, the renewed 
activity of Federal Farm Land Banks 
and improvement in general business 
conditions have been responsible for 
this. Even during the annual flurry 
about renewals in March there were 
very few reports of interest rates that 
ran over 6% per cent plus 1 or 2 per 
eent commission. 

The improvement in conditions was 
shown by the fact that the Federal 
Farm Land Bank, which had been au- 
thorized by congress to sell bonds at 
5% per cent, if necessary, in order to 
market them, sold 5 per cent bonds at 
more than par and recently disposed of 
its entire issue at 4% per cent. 

As a result, on June first rates on 
Federal Farm Land Bank loans were 
reduced to 5% per cent. This reduc- 
tion applies to all mortgage papers ex- 
ecuted by the farm land banks after 
the first of June. 

The effect of this reduction on the 
thousands of farmers who are securing 
loans thru the Federal Farm Land 
Banks will, of course, be important. 
Of still greater importance, however, 
is the influence which this reduction 
in rates will have on other money lend 
ing concerns thruout the country. It 
will undoubtedly mean a drop in rates 
on farm mortgages from 6% per cent 
to 6 per cent at least. Some of the 
companies may also reduce their rates 


to 5% per cent 
The Federal Land Bank of Omaha 
in a statement just issued suggests 


that an even further reduction may be 
The Omaha bank, it is 
able to operate on a margin 


possible 
claimed, is 


of one-hajJf of one per cent and still 
pay dividends on the stock and build 
up a reserve of sufficient size Any 


action of this sort will bring interest 
rates down to 5 per cent, or a drop 
of 1% per cent under the standard 
commercial rate only two or three 
months ago. The bank estimates that 
it would save the borrowing farmers in 
the Omaha district ten million dollars 
a year in reduced interest rates, if this 
plan could be put thru. 

The farmer's big job in the next few 
years will be getting out from under 
the load of debt piled on him by the 
land boom and the following depres- 
sion in farm prices. Lower interest 
rates are going to be a big help. Farm- 
ers can thank the Federal Farm Loan 
system for initiating the reduction. 





Survey Indicates Normal 
Pig Crop 

That the spring pig crop of 1922 will 
be a normal crop or slightly above is 
indicated by a survey conducted by 
Director G. H. Hall, of the National 
Institute of Progressive Farming. The 
institute’s survey is based on govern- 
ment reports, investigations at eleven 
leading markets, surveys by the Na- 
tional Swine Growers’ Association and 
ten pure-bred swine record agricultural 
colleges, state departments of agricul- 
ture and the Chicago Live Stock Ex- 
change. 

Information secured at eleven lead- 
ing markets indicates a normal pig 
crop or slightly above. The general 
opinion is that about 25 per cent more 
sows were bred last fall. However, 
cheap corn resulted in sows that were 
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the whole house. 


softest, whitest and 


RE is a cross-section of a farm house show- 
ing how the pipes carrying that wonderful 
carbide gas are run to every room from the COLT 
Lighting and Cooking plant. 
Even though no provision was made for piping 
when the house was built it is a simple matter to 
pipe it now for Carbide Gas. 
A good mechanic can set the COLT generator, 
pipe the average house and attach the handsome 
polished brass fixtures in about three or four days. 


—without cluttering, upsetting and disturbing 


He works quietly from room to room. 


Pipes are usually run between the partitions and un- 
der the floor—always concealed except 
in some cases where possibly in a room or 
two building construction prevents the 
running of pipe between a partition. 


For illuminating the barn and outbuild- 
ings a shallow trench is dug from genera- 
tor to barn, pipe laid and covered. After 
that, you can have the most brilliant, 
most-spreading 








How Simple to Install 
the Marvelous Colt “Gas Well”! 


light ever discovered in your home. The clearest 
light to read by—the very easiest on the 
eyesight of the whole family. 





PAY IN 
A YEAR 


NO 
MONEY 
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J. B. COLT COMPANY 


30 East 42nd St., New York 
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And instantaneous flame for cooking at the touch 
of a finger. Even, sustained heat for a gas iron. 
With a water heater, piping hot water for wash- 
ing, shaving and bathing. 


And no more lamp-cleaning, filling, trimming or 
carrying—no insufferably hot coal or wood range 
in the kitchen during the summer months. 


And you’ll have a cooking and lighting system 
that is unequalled for simplicity, economy and 
little attention. The gas is made automatically 
by the generator. No expensive parts needing 
continual replacement—a lifelong in- 
vestment. 


Interesting? You should hear what 
341,000 farmers say about Carbide 
lighting. Space won’t permit us to tell 
you the wonderfully fascinating story 
of carbide lighting and the COLT—so 
just drop us a postcard and get the full 
story. 


8th and Brannan, San Francisco 


Oldest and largest manufac- 
turers of Carbide Lighting-and- 
Cooking Plants in the World 
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too fat to farrow strong litters. Many 
weak and dead pigs were born, and the 
cold, wet spring has resulted in the 
death of many more. The general be- 
lief that increased breeding of sows 
has been offset by increased mortality 
is shared by Iowa State College, the 
Missouri Board of Agriculture, the Chi- 
cago Live Stock Exchange and other 
agencies which have investigated the 
pig situation. 

“The farmer is now watching the pig 
pen about as closely as a bank does 
its supply of ready cash,” states W. J. 
Carmichael, secretary of the National 
Swine Growers’ Association. “Too 
many people forget that the usual pig 
crop which goes to market is less than 
five pigs per sow. Ordinarily, the loss 


of three or four pigs per litter would 





not excite the farmer particularly. This 
year, however, it does, because the av- 
erage farmer needs the ready cash 
they will bring him at market as never 
before. Business of all kinds is united 
in its opinion that no real prosperity 
will come back to the country until 
the farmer gets back to prosperity. 
Hence, the tremendous unrest of busi- 
nes in the spring pig crop this spring. 
It is the day of the pig.” 

Mr. Carmichael points out that more 
pork was consumed in 1921 than all 
other meats combined, and that good 
export demand, particularly for lard, 
has helped the hog market. He pre- 
dicts that hogs will not drop below 9 
cents when the pig crop is marketed 
this fall and winter. 

Cheap corn and weak pigs go to- 





gether, according to J. E. Poole, statis- 
tician for the Chicago Live Stock Ex- 
change. Mr. Poole has observed that 
while probably 25 per cent more pigs 
arrived this spring than last, the num- 
ber to be marketed will be about the 
same as last year because of the heavy 
mortality. 

“Don’t mistake the care with which 
they are being handled this year,” says 
Mr. Poole. “They are actually keeping 
them in the parlor when these little 
weak fellows come along, and the num- 
ber being raised on the bottle is le- 
gion. While the weaker constitutions 
in this pig crop will increase the like- 
lihood of disease, this item will likely 
be offset by the increased use of se 
rums and insurance of other kinds 
against disease. 
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GET THE RIGHT OIL 


Use the Exact Grade That the Motor Requires 


By I. W. DICKERSON 


ine 
their 
pears to be one of the most perplexing 


of the best oil to 


automobiles 


selection use 


and tractors ap- 


cuestions confronting power farmers, 
judging by the inquiries we receive and 
bv the remarks made by tractor manu- 
facturers and automobile dealers with 
whom we have taken up the question. 

In spite of the warnings of the man- 
ufacturers, the dealers and all motor 
experts, Many operators do not seem 
to realize the extreme importance of 
having exactly the proper quality and 
grade of oil which their motors require, 
or, if they do realize the importance, 
they are terribly careless about seeing 
that the proper oil is supplied at fre- 
quent intervals. This carelessness is 
probably more noticeable in the case 
of cars than of tractors, and most driv- 
ers simply call for a quart or two of oil 
without troubling themselves about 
what make or grade it happens to be. 
Tractor owners very quickly find that 
unless something near the proper oil 
is used, that the motor refuses to do 
its work properly, and so as a general 
rule they are more careful in their se- 
lection; but many of them are not care- 
ful enough about furnishing a fresh 
supply often enough and in keeping the 
supply clean. 

Lubrication of course the great 
purpose of a cylinder oil, tho it must 
lubricate several different surfaces un- 
der widely varied conditions and also 
has other requisites which the ordinary 
lubricant is not called upon to do. Chief 
of all is that it must thoroly lubricate 
the cylinder walls under conditions of 
extreme heat, part of the time in direct 
contact with flame, without vaporizing 
too readily and without charring or 
breaking up into products which will 
produce a corrosive or grinding effect. 


is 


This requires a heat resisting body 
which will not thin too much at the 

gh eylinder temperatures. At the 
same time, the oil must have fluidity 


enough to allow of forcing thru rather 
small force-feed passages and into high 


speed bearings without any danger of 
choking or stoppage. Along with its 
lubricating qualities, the oil must at 
the same time fill the spaces around 
the piston rings and between the rings 

d eylinder walls and produce a de- 
cided sealing effect which will success- 
fully withstand rapidly alternating 


compression and suction. 
When we add to the various purposes 


which the evlinder oil must fulfill, the 
wide variety of conditions which must 
be met, such as high speed and low 
speed motors, water and air and oil 
cooling systems, close and loose fitting 
pistons, gasoline and kerosene fuels, 
dry and moist climates, hot and cold 
temperatures, heavy and light loads, 


and good and bad care in operation, we 
very easily that the cylinder 
Oil selection becomes a very important 
one and one that is far from a simple 
question. 

“What is a good oil for my particu- 
lar motor and how can I be sure I am 
£etting good oil? Is there any way by 
ch I can test the oil myself?” These 
are questions which come up time and 
Clearly the best oil for any par- 
ir motor and set of operating con- 


can see 


again 


d ns is that which will give the max- 
mum length of service with the mini- 
mum amount of friction and of wear 

tear on the motor. 

nfortunately, there is at present no 
I cable way by which the farmer 
( test his own cylinder oil to see 
Whether it is what he should use in his 

mobile or tractor or stationary en- 
fine There are, of course, various oil 
le in use, such as viscosity, gravity 
i and burning points, fixed carbon, 
Cold test, color, free acid, and so on. 
‘ost of these require special apparatus 
and a knowledge of how to handle and 
read instruments accurately, and so 











are entirely out of the question for gen- 
eral farm use. 

At present the automobile and trac- 
tor manufacturer the source from 
which the owner should receive the in- 
formation as to what make and grade 
of cylinder oil and other lubricants he 
should use in his motor. Certainly the 
manufacturer is above all things inter- 
ested in seeing that his car or his trac- 
tor gives the maximum service and 
economy at the minimum of cost and 
trouble, and he can not afford to neg- 
lect any factor so important to its sue- 
cess as the best possible lubrication. 
Therefore, every tractor and automo- 
bile manufacturer in some way, either 
in his instruction book or in some spe- 
cial instructions, should recommend by 
name several cylinder oils both for 
summer and winter use, which he has 
tested out thoroly in a service test and 
found satisfactory. If possible, a half 
dozen or more oils should be specified, 
so that owners in various parts of the 
country would be able to get some of 
these oils without too much trouble. 
Other oils should be tested and added 
to the list as conditions permit, and the 
same general plan should be followed 
with transmission oils and greases. 
This is not put forward as a new idea, 
as a few of the tractor manufacturers 
have been doing exactly this very thing 
for several years, with entire satisfac- 
tion both to the manufacturer and to 
the tractor owner, and at the present 
time quite a few of the more important 
tractor manufacturers are spending a 
lot of time and money on testing out 
various oils and then specifying them 
by name in their instructions. 

But the oil manufacturers with high- 


is 


grade products can do much to help 
bring this information to the motor 
user. Many of the smaller tractor and 
automobile manufacturers do not have 
the equipment or skilled help neces- 
sary for making the thoro tests re- 
quired, and they are in a position to 


make such tests and help these manu- 
facturers to find out just what oils 
their motors require. But, above all, 
they should see to it that the standards 


of their oils as to purity and quality 
are kept uniform year by year and over 
different sections of the country, so 
that a manufacturer who places their 
oils on his list will find no cause to 
remove them. Fortunately, the great 
majority of the manufacturers of well- 


known and widely distributed oils have 
realized the necessity of doing this and 
are using every possible care to keep 
their products uniform. 

So that, all in all, it seems that the 
only way for the farmer to select his 
oil is to do it the recommendation 
of the manufacturer of his car or his 
tractor, and to use one of the oils 
recommended as long as he is satisfied 
with the service it giving. In other 
words, he must take his oil on faith— 
faith in the better tractor manufactur- 
er who gives his customer this impor- 
tant service, and faith in the better oil 
manufacturers that they will keep their 
products uniform in quality. Where it 
impossible to get this information 
from the manufacturer of his car or 
tractor, the only safe thing to do is to 
use an oil which is widely advertised 
and distributed and which the dealer 
and the oil manufacturer will guaran- 
tee as suitable for his outfit. Also, he 
is fairly safe in using an oil which has 
proved satisfactory for his make of car 
or tractor in that Having 
found a suitable oil, it is up to the 
tractor owner that he keeps his 
oil supply clean and changes it as often 
as may be required to keep it from 
thinning too much from fuel which 
works down past the piston rings. 

We will have more in a later 
article on the handling of the oil sup- 
ply and the proper methods of lubrica- 
tion. 
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Battery Equipe 






NEW ‘Z’ ENGINE 


Those who want a thoroughly dependable engine ata New low p rices 
comparatively small investment will select the new on other oe 2 
“Z.”” It is built to the same high standards as other “Z”” < 


Engines, and fully guaranteed. It delivers more than Engines 

rated horse power; operates on gasolinealone; hassimple With high-ten- 
high-tension battery ignition; hit-and-miss governor; sion magrieto 
new type, safety flywheels; quiet-running, spiral-cut and throttling 
gears. Wonderfully simple—nocomplicated parts, Con- governor 

trol lever gives six speed changes, Starts easily,runs 4.4 Pp. 67.00 
steadily, requires little attendance, carburetor requires 3 3p 100.00 
no adjusting. The high quality and low price aredue § 4p. 160.00 


to scientific study and large production facilities. One 
of the greatest values in years. Over 300,000 Z” 
Engines in use. See your dealer, Or write us. 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO: 


Manufacturers Chicago 


All f.0. b. factory— 
add freight to your 
town. 





uo | 





If you have decided to 
move to 


CANADA, 


Write to the 








Supervisor at Winnipeg of 


THE 
ROYAL BANIK 
OF. CANADA, 


who will be pleased to put you in touch with 
a Manager Pe a branch of this Bank in the 
district to which you are moving. 
700 Branches—of which 225 ave in Alberta, 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan eon 
British Columbia 
Total Resources 


$500,000,000 











A Real Self- Oiling Windmil 


Oil an Aermotor once a year and it is always ¢%¢rv 4ermotor 
oiled. Every moving part is completely and fully 
oiled. A constant stream of oil flows on every 
bearing. The shafts run in oil. 
oil in a tightly enclosed gear case. 
are practically eliminated. 

Any windmill which does not have the gears running in oil is only 
half oiled. A modern windmill, like a modern automobile, must have 
its gears enclosed and run inoil, Dry gears, exposed to dust, wear rapidly. 
Dry bearings and dry gears cause friction and loss of power. The Aermotor 
pumps in the lightest breeze because it is correctly designed and well 
oiled. To get everlasting windmill satisfaction, mes we a 
Write today 
for Circular. — 


You Save More Money 





When You Buy ~ farmers on their grain if fire, rate, 
PENDERGAST FENCE: mould and weather losses 
v are stopped. This ie really a 

very aimple matter. Hun- 


The same high quality that has 


pleased thousands of farmers is 
maintained. It's all guaranteed. out one They are extra- 
strength; lasta life-time and 
Write for New Folders and Prices are easy to erect. No special tools required. All 
freight charges are prepaid 
You want to make more money from your 





This year you will buy fence 
where you can get the most for 
your money. 
prices are low 
with farm product prices. 


814 Main St. 216 ae St. 416 Division St. 40 American Bank Fullding, Kansae 
Stillwater, Minn. Fort Madison, ta. Eikhart, ind. | | City, Missouri, for Free photoes, folder 
| and special low prices, 












A year’s supply of 
oilis sent with 


The double gears run in 
Friction and wear 


Des Moines 
» Kansas City Minneapolis Oakland 


More Money For Your Grain 


Thousand-of-Dollars can*be saved by 


AERMOTOR CO. & 
















dreds of farmers are now 
storing their grain in Mid- 


Pendergast Fence weat portable metal grain 
in keeping now bing and hold grain until 
market ts right. Prices have 

been reduced so low that no 


farmer can afford to be witb- 












grain, 80 simply send your name and address to 
| day to the Midwest Steel Products Ce., 
































ORN Belt Farmers spend 
12 million dollars annually 
for hog cholera vaccination 

r 6 million of this is commis- 














Bions and service fees to vaccinators 
and distributors. 

By doing your own vaccinating you 
can save your share of this $5,000,000.00, 









The purpose of hog cholera vaccination 
is to prevent this terrible disease start- 
ing. A reliable brand of serum and in- 
telligent care in administering are the 
two main requirements. 


Fidelity Serurm, 


is safe serum. You can place confidence 
in it. Produced by veterinarians trained 
in hog cholera control work for many 
years. Every shipment of our Serum 
is approved by our own and U.S. in- 
spectors. You are doubly safe. 


We Teach You How 


to do this work in safety. Save one-half 
or more of your vaccination bill. And 
remember, you are the one most inter- 
ested in the safety of your hogs. 

Price of Serum and Hog Cholera Virus 

for simultaneous vaccination is $1.25 

per 100 cubic centimeters. 
Write for book which tells 






















you how to vaccinate your 
hogs safely, step | tep, 
move by ove crys 
thing 3 i need to know, 


Seve mone’ be safe. Get 
this Free Book Now. Write 


Fidelity Supply Co. 
819 Exchange Ave. 
Dept. 56, Chicago, Ill. 


TLE HOG WORMS 
OR MONEY BACK 


A WONDERFUL NEW 
SANTONIN CAPSULE 


To meet the demand among Stock Grow- 
ers, Farm Ady and Farmers for a High 
Grade Santonin Worm Capsule for Pigs. we 
have placed on the market a Worm Cat 
sule thal contains a full dose of pure Rus- 
sian Santonin which we guarantee to be the 
best Santonin Capsule to be bought at any 
price, and stake our 76 years record back 
of them 


WAKEFIELD’S FULL DOSE 
SANTONIN CAPSULES 


We guarantee Wakefield's Full Dose San- 
tonin Capsules to actually kill every worm 
large and small—in the stomach and in 
testines, to carry off the dead worms and 
to put the entire digestive tract of the ani- 
mal in condition to take on weight at a 

record rate or we refund your money. 





Ise tl 


) CAPSULES $3.75 
TL 7.00 
on) ‘ 13.50 
wn “7 Ww). 


Pig Gun and Jaw Opener, $1 
Prompt service We ship all orders with- 
in two hours after received 
¢. WAKEFIELD & COMPANY 
Hex 6, Bloomington, Illinois 


0 per set 











ASANTONIN TORPEDO 
Gets the Worms ina Day 
$6.00 PER BOX OF 50 
With Shores Patented Bit Free 
Shores-Mueller Co. 

Shores Station 4 Cedar Rapids, Iowa 








CROSS DRIVEWAY 


ELEVATOR 






Runs Easiest. “Built Strongest 
Lasts Longest.” No short turns. 
Thousands of satisfied users. 
LIBERAL FREE TRIAL 
ON YOUR OWN PLACE 
Corn runs same direction as buck- 
ets. Elevates Oats, Wheat, Ear 
Corn, 50 Bushels in 3 Minutes. 
Catalogand Crib Plans Free. Write 


THE MEYER MFG. CO., ox 269 Morton, Illinois. 


BALM &2 PMREERMAN. Patent Attorneys 
Patents and Trade Marks. 
Tel @reckher Bidg¢.. Des Moines, Iowa 
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Attack on Farmers’ Commission 
Companies 

The Chicago Live Stock Exchange 

seerrs to be getting quite excited over 

the 

tion of 


prospect of meeting the competi- 
the 


In the May issue of Current Live 


new farmers’ commission 
firm. 
Stock Events, a publication put out by 
the exchange, a large part of the space 
cautioning farmers 
against the disasters that will inevit- 
ably follow if the commission business 


is devoted to 


is taken out of the hands of the con- 
cerns which now control it. 
Criticism ought always to be wel- 


farmers’ organization; 
and criticism from men of experience 
in a business which the farmers are 
about to enter ought to be of especial 
benefit. Unfortunately, the editor of 
Current Live Stock Events not 
taken the trouble to read the plan of 
of the Committee of Fifteen, and most 
of his shots are fired at a target which 
does not exist. 

Particularly characteristic of this 
lack of knowledge of the farmers’ pro- 


comed by any 


has 


gram is the article, “Think Before Sign- 
ing.”” This makes the assumption that 
associations taking out a membership 
in the National Live Stock Producers’ 
Association are signing a contract to 
deliver live stock only to the farmers’ 
commission firm. The article says: 
“Onee tied up by contract, the pro- 
ducer must accept results regardless of 
whether they are satisfactory or not 
He will have no choice in the selection 
of his representative at the market. 
Under the present tem, unfettered 
and at liberty to place his business 
where he pleases, his commission man 
has every incentive to give satisfac- 
tion, as failure to do so means los of 
volume. A commission firm in posses- 


sion of a fat bunch of long-term con- 
tract insuring volume 
periods would be fortified in a position 
to ignore dissatisfaction on the part 
of producers and to assume an attitude 
of indifference both as to service and 
prices secured.” 

This criticism makes interesting read- 
ing; but, unfortunately for the Chi- 
cago Live Stock Exchange, it has noth- 


for specified 


ing whatever to do with the plan of 
the Committee of Fifteen. The local 
associations are not signing any con- 


tract binding them to deliver all their 
the commis- 
What they are doing is 
to take out a membership which en- 
titles them to share in the patronage 
dividends in proportion to the business 
which they contribute to the company. 
The local shipping association has the 
privilege of shipping to any commis- 
sion company at any time. This priv- 
ilege is not altered in the least by tak- 
ing out a membership in the national 
association. Naturally, if the produc- 
ers’ commission company is doing busi- 
economically and cutting under 
the charges of the old line commission 
companies, it is to be expected that the 
bulk of the business of the local 
ciation will go to the farmers’ firm, but 
there is no question of compulsion. 


shipments to producers’ 


sion company. 


ness 
asso- 


Voight Bill Passes House 


The Voigt bill to prohibit the manu- 
facture and transportation of “filled 
milk” has been passed by the house 
of representatives by a vote of 256 to 
40. The bill now goes to the senate. 
The bill provides that it shall be un- 
lawful for any person or corporation to 
manufacture filled milk within any 
territory or possession or to ship or 
deliver for shipment any filled milk in 
interstate or foreign commerce. The 
penalty for violating the act is a max- 
imum fine of $1,000 or imprisonment 
for not more than one year, or both. 

Filled milk is defined by the bill as 
“any milk, cream, or skimmed milk, 





whether or not condensed, evaporated, 
concentrated, powdered, dried or des- 
sicated, to which has been added, or 
which has been blended or compound- 
ed with any fat or oil other than milk 
fat, so that the resulting product is in 
imitation or semblance of milk, cream, 
or skimmed milk, whether or not con- 
densed, evaporated, concentrated, pow- 
dered, dried, dessicated, and as such 
is an adulterated and deleterious arti- 
cle of food and when marketed as such 
constitutes a fraud upon the public.” 





Iowa Guernsey Meeting 
The summer meeting of the Iowa 
Association was 
About two 
As is cus- 


Guernsey Breeders’ 
held at Waterloo, June 2. 
hundred breeders attended. 
tomary, half the day was spent inspect- 
ing the Guernsey herds in the neigh- 
borhood and the other half was given 
over to the program. On this occasion, 
the Iowa men had an opportunity to 
see three fine plants. All are conserv- 
ative, practical and profit producing. 
There is nothing spectacular or un- 
attainable in the equipment or manage- 
ment of any one of them. True, the cat- 
tle are the choicest in the breed, but 
aside from that the plants could be du- 
plicated on many an Iowa farm. 

The first visit was to the Iowa Dairy 


Farm, where Mr. Marsh keeps his milk- 
ing and test herd Here groups and 
individuals were placed in classes by 
the guests, and then by the two best 


Professor Kildee 


breed, 


judges of the 
and Mr. Hill 

Mr. Marsh spoke of his ideal in type 
development and paid an eloquent trib- 
the Iowa feed—the 
product of Iowa soil—in attaining or at 
least that ideal He 
showed the change in conformation 
brought about by consistent, careful 
line breeding and by developing the in- 
dividuals in the Iowa 
as compared with the real Island type, 
always to the advantage of the former. 
His herd is one of the most remarkable 
in America. 

Another farm visited is called High- 
land Place. It is owned by Mr. Golin- 
vaux, the secretary of the association. 
It is a little farm of thirty and 
it maintains a milking herd of fifteen 
or more Mr. Golinvaux is a 
young man who has built his herd from 
two foundation cows. Both excep- 
tionally good and the herd from the 
senior sire to the youngest calves rep- 
Mr. Gol- 
invaux is doing practically all his own 
work, and he markets 100 quarts of 
milk, retail at 15 cents per quart, daily. 
His only concern is to keep up with 
the demand 

From Highland Place the crowd 
drove to Prospect Farm, on the oppo- 


ute to influence of 


approaching 


environment of 


acres, 
cows. 


are 


resents Guernsey aristocracy. 


site side of Waterloo, for lunch Mr. 
Marsh keeps his voung stock here. 
After lunch, Mr. Hill spoke of the 


breed and the rapid 
He men- 


value 


popularity of the 
increase in demand for stock. 
tioned reason the great 
of Guernsey milk for human food, and 
in this connection he pointed out the 
service to humanity one is working in 
producing this food. He compared con- 


as one 


ditions in this country with normal 
conditions on the Island. If an animal 
reaches the age of two without mak- 


ing good over there she is sent to the 
block. Here, she is too often not sent 
to the block. As a result, some breed- 
ers have bought pedigrees mainly. But 
such conditions are changing, thanks 
to financial conditions. 

Professor Kildee is always a neces- 
sity at a meeting of this kind, and he 
urged the importance of building up 


the community by more and better 
herds. It is these centérs that have 
the best and most substantial bank 


ratings and the best business condi- 
tions. 








Farm Club Programs 


What sort of a program does a farm 
club want? Inquiries from worried 
members of program committees hava 
made that question a rather important 
one in this office. Does the club want 
to study American or English litera. 
ture, national or state history, or does 
it want to figure out just why the last 
load of hogs from the shipping asso. 
ciation got 20 cents under the Chicago 
average for the day? 

The answer to the question, “What 
sort of a program?” is, of course, an- 
other question. And that is, “What 
sort of a club is it?” 

Is the club made up of fairly well-to- 
do farmers with a good average educa- 
tion? Is it in an old settled neighbor- 
hood which has worked out most of its 
pressing problems? Or is it made up 
of young farmers in or just graduating 
from the tenant class and located in a 
farming district where problems of soil 
and stock management are still in an 
unsettled state? 

The program of a farm club ought to 
be the logical expression of the inter- 
ests and the problems of the members. 
An old and prosperous neighborhood 
may take to a course in English liter- 
ature very kindly. It is to be doubted, 
however, whether Keats will have a 
very urgent appeal to a group of men 
who in the intervals between the 
events on the program get into a heat- 
ed discussion as to the best way to get 
a start of alfalfa. 

There are thousands of dead farm 
ers’ clubs that testify to the folly of 
trying to smother the live interests of 
a community by an imported and 
ready-made program devised by some 
professional “uplifter’” of rural 
Only a program that is built solidly on 
the and the ambitions of its 
membership can put life into an 
ganization 

Is the road question a pressing one 
in the neighborhood? Then why not 
devote an evening to that t? 
Get figures on the building and main- 








] 


interests 


subjes 


> 


tenance costs of different types of 
roads, learn the experience of differ- 
ent states with varying methods of 
financing, find out how state owner- 


ship of paving equipment has worked 

Has there been some trouble with a 
particular live stock desire? Why not 
find a farmer who has worked 
method of control and have him tell 
about it? Get hold of articles and 
opinions by veterinary authorities on 
the subject and have the most appro- 
priate ideas presented. 

Has there been trouble with the man- 


out a 


agement of the local elevator? Get the 
figures on buying prices for definite 
grades of grain for this elevator and 


the ones in neighboring towns. Cor- 
rect this record by working out the dif- 
ference in freight between the 
towns. Get figures on the margin be- 
tween local and Chicago prices in oth- 
er sections of the state. Material like 
this will make an interesting evening 
and will in addition furnish all sorts 
of ammunition to the committee that 
presents the complaint to the manager. 

All this is not to say that history and 


rates 


literature should be barred from club 
programs A study of road develop- 
ment in the colonies from the days of 
the Indian trail to the first national 


highway would fit in well with a good 
roads evening. Ruskin’s social philos- 
ophy would not be out of place in an 
evening devoted to coéperative organ- 
izations. : 

The point is that all features of the 
program ought to be based on the 
needs and of the members. 
A ready-made program built to fit @ 
thousand clubs will not work. The 
farm club must develop its own indi- 
vidual program to fit its own charac 
teristic conditions. 


interests 


MINNESOTA FARM TOURS 

farmers in Jackson and Cottonwood 
counties, Minnesota, will join in a tour 
this week for the purpose of visiting rep* 
resentative farms on the cost of produc- 
tion route near Windom, where the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota extension service has 
been keeping records of the business of 
each farm. A similar trip will be takea 
next week in the vicinity of Owatonna. 
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Dusting kien Destine 


Squash bugs, melon beetles and simi- 
lar pests can now be put out of busi- 
ness with a dust insecticide known as 
Nico-Dust, or nicotine sulphate, ac- 
cording to truck crop specialists at the 
Missouri experiment station. This in- 
secticide is now made in various 
stre ngths, by several different compa- 
nies. The dust was developed as a re- 
sult of three or four years of work on 
the part of government and California 
experiment station workers. 

At the Missouri station a 10 per cent 
strength of nicotine-sulphate dust gave 
excellent results in killing both striped 
and spotted cucumber beetles and also 
aphis and plant lice. Where plant lice 
alone were present, a 5 or 6 per cent 
strength was effective. 

In any strength, the dust should be 
applied by means of a dust gun or 
sprayer, and it is most effective on a 
wind. Since the dust kills by contact 
it is important that it strike the insect. 
\ good dust sprayer forces the cloud 
of dust into dense foliage so that all 
sides of the leaves are reached. 

Where nicotine-sulphate dust can 
not be secured, the Missouri authori- 
ties recommend a mixture of one pound 
of dry arsenate of lead, one-half pound 
of paris green and fifteen pounds of 
dry air-slacked or hydrated lime. This 
should be dusted on in the same man- 
ner as the nicotine-sulphate. 





Accredited Herd Work Expands 


Over two and a quarter million head 
of cattle are now under federal and 
state supervision in connection with 
the tuberculosis eradication work, ac- 
cording to the April report issued by 
the United States Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry. This report gives the total 
number of herds under supervision at 
175,008, comprising 2,263,578 animals. 
The accredited list now includes 14,661 
herds, of which Wisconsin has the 
largest number, with 1,635. Minnesota, 
with 1,543 such herds, is closely push- 
ing Wisconsin, and Pennsylvania, Ver- 
mont and Indiana each have more than 
1,000 accredited herds. lIowa is now 
the ninth state in number of accredited 
herds, having 555, which include near- 
ly 13,000 head of cattle. The number 
of once-tested herds in the United 
States is now 132,532, and herds on the 
waiting list number 36,225. 





Breaking the Colt 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 
The colt that is allowed to run loose 
ll five years old is a little hard to 
handle sometimes. A good way is to 
take two or three well-broken horses, 
not too nervous; hitch them to almost 
ything, harrow or plow; take colt 
nd tie to either side with a good hal- 
to the hame. Use line on middle 
horses as usual, but use a separate 
line on the colt. Tie rather short tu 


begin with—as short as possible if big 
strong. Do not hook tugs on colt | 


first. One man takes the hitching 
trap on the horse nearest the colt to 
tch colt and keep him from turning 
und. Rods and tugs can be hooked. 
Be sure to drop line on colt if any- 
thing goes wrong. The old horses will 
take pride in helping you. A round or 
two, and one man can handle the team. 
Put on the other side the second day. 


Lengthen the rope as soon as practi- 


cable, and work him this way on both 
the first season, and you will 
have a gentle and well broken horse 
that knows what the bit is for without 
mouth and without danger to 

body. 
One man with a little nerve can go 
ead alone by leading the old team 


ound or two. An old-style evener | 
the long end for the colt will come | 


With 
'n handy with either three or five 
horses. 


WM. LAWRENCE HARCOURT. 
Webster County, Iowa. 


1922 








N institution whose active 

principal stamps his name 

on the product, and where every 

worker is a stockholder, oper- 

ates on the right basis to build 
a quality product. 


It is such an organization that 
Firestone has developed in the 
last twenty-two years to carry 
out the practical ideal of “Most 
Miles per Dollar.” 














A Practical Ideal 


Practical because it represents 
the highest standard today— 
ideal because it is a standard 
that constantly advances. 


Firestone genius and energy 
is never satisfied. It works 
ceaselessly to give you greater 
mileage while lowering the cost. 

You are pledged the most now 


and always—so long as your 
tires bear the name Firestone. 





MOST MILES 


PER DOLLAR _ 
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fullinformation. We carry a full line of instruments. 


Pres. 





Sioux City, lowa 


AntiHog Cholera Serum 2 us 
Sold DitecttoFarmes | Geen 22 


T.B.HUFF American Serum Company J.M.KLAS 


-nature ®, t +y) ‘without white 


/ pothing can live 
BUY SERUM FROM US AND SAVE PRACTICALLY ONE-HALF Thotiande of tarmere ewear by 
THE COST OF VACCINATION CHIEF 

E American Serum is pure and fresh. It is made in our own plant, under U. S. SUNSHINE Wisows 
Government supervision and is sold to lowa Farmer permit holders AND CUPOL 

You are taking no chances with improperly prepared or old serum when you | je alvanized Fant gg 
order from us. ‘e invite you to come and see how serum made whenever you } the "the | best li »ck Insurance 
are tn Sioux City FREE ‘Titue Prints ar 1d Working Drew. } 

Write us regarding your vaccination problems and we shall be glad to give you pei Weiss: ae — 


( SHRAUGER & JOHNSON 
415 Walnut &t., Atlantic, lowe 


Sec’y 
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} Bang—Go My Prices on famous Royer Cement Mixere 
| 
big money. Absolutely the lowest prices In the country. Thous 





lasting, easiest running, and does better work. Mixes a whee! 
barre yw load a minute, loaded or dumped from either 

















Don’t buy & mixer until yon get my cut prices that save you 





ands of pleased users of Royer Mixers testify, that it’s the longest 
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: Hedge Posts For Sale—Car Lots 


| side. Send for my low direct-from-factory prices | 

Shige; and {Jlustrated circular today. 

| — Royer Mfg. Co.. Box 500, Janesville, lowa ' H.W. Porth & Co., Winfela. Kan 
When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. Please mention this paper when writing. 
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New idea in grain dumps. 
Before you bi 
Illustrates our machine 
parison with other 


HYDRAULIC JACK 


Lifts wagon steadi- 


saves worr 


of 


Camp Mfg. Co. Wasvincton at 











Camp 
Grain Dumps 
Free Catalog 


y get Free catalog. 
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s in com- 2 
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No trouble £4] Gg 


* oat SS 
tivein action. Hydraulic Jack : 
supplied withany style or make _ 


elevator, FREE catalogs 
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The Bovee act 


Compound Radiator 
1 urnace 


Bovee’s Old Reliable Furnaces 


27 Years on the Market 

With all the latest and best impr 
The greatest value ever offered. 

ually uses forty percent less 
coal than the average furnace. 

They last longer and are easier to operate. 
Aldvertised in this paper since it started. 
Write for our 1922 prices. 
BOVEE FURNACE WORKS 


195 W. Sth St. 
WATERLOO, IOWA 





yvements. 





Bovee Cast Iron 
Furnace 








When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 
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For the preservation and advancement of rural life 


Hear “IS FARMING A BUSINESS?” 


By HOMER C. BOBLITT 


REDPATH-VAWTER CHAUTAUQUAS 


SEASON_§ 1922 
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Detco-Licut Co., Dayton, Ohio ® 
Please send me, without obliga- ¢ 
tion, the Deloo-Light catalog, new $ 
prices and details of easy payment % 
plan. W fF 6 t 
. 

Ee . 
‘ 

Street (or R.F.D.)_..- ---- " . 
* 

. 

ee . 
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Visit Your Neighbor 
Electric Light and Power 


! : 
Auth $y 


\ 





OMEWHERE, close to your home, there is a farm 
equipped with Delco-Light, and there you can find 
what electric light and power would do for you. 


Your neighbor’s chores are done in half the time. 


His 


work is easier. His home is bright and cheerful, for the 
house, the barn and the farmyard are all brightly lighted 


with brilliant, safe electric 


Your neighbor's wife goes happily about 
her work, for she has electric power to 
do the wearisome, tiresome tasks that 
other women still have to do themselves. 


Your neighbor's home, where Delco- 
Light is used, is a home of happiness and 
contentment—where there is time for 
reading, study, play—and a joy in living 
that makes farm life the best of all. 


Do you realize that your home, your 
farm, your family, can now have all the 
benefits of Delco-Light—the same bene- 
fits that are enjoyed by your neighbor— 
&t very little cost? You can have power 


light. 


to pump the water—to run the separator 
and the churn, to do the milking, the 
washing, the ironing—all this in addition 
to the finest and most economical light 
in the world. 


Delco-Light prices have been reduced. 
It will probably surprise you to find 
how little a plant will now cost you and 
on what easy terms you can now buy it. 


If you will mail the coupon we will 
gladly send you, without obligation, a 
copy of the Delco-Light catalog and full 
details of our easy-payment plan. 


DELCO-LIGHT COMPANY, Dayton, Ohio 


Subsidiary of General Motors Corporation 


Distributors 


W. H. Moulton 
410 Second Ave., East 


Cedar Rapids, 


Electric Equipment Co. 
222 Ripley St. 


Davenport, lowa. 


- lowa. 


The Electric Farm Lighting Ca 
1020 Locust St. 
Des Moines, lowa. 


DEPENDABLE. 
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How to Judge An 
Electric Light and 
Power Plant 


Is it self-starting? 

Has it a simple, efficient oiling 
system ? 

Has it a 4-cycle, valve-in-head, 
air-cooled motor? 

Is it free from troublesome oil 
cups, oil pump, water reser- 
voir, carburetor, rheostat and 
belts? 

Has it good bearings? 

Does it run on either gasoline 
or kerosene? 

Has it long-lived, thick-plate 
batteries, with both wood and 
rubber separators? 

Is it economical P 

Is it durable? 

Are owners satisfied? 

Is there an organization back 
ef it to see that you get 
Prompt, efficient service? 


All of these and other features 
@re combined in dependable 
Delco-Light 
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The Service Bureau is cond ted for the 1 


Wallaces’ Farmer Service Certificates rhe « 
cates are issued only with subscriptions 
renewal—for three years or more. All! inquir 
this department are answe i tly b 





ed romptly y let 
Members must always sign full name and give « 
tificate number. 





Be Careful Where You Buy 


We would like to be able to tak 


are of every kind of business con 
plaint that our subscribers send in 
us; but there are some cases whe 
help is impossible. We have had goo 
suecess in making settlements betweer 
our subscribers and reputable busine 


| houses, because in such cases the trou- 


ble is often due to the lack of a clea 
understanding of the situation on ea 
side. 

We occasionally get complaints, how- 
ever, from subscribers who have boug 
some goods from a traveling peddler 


found them unsatisfactory, and now 
want their money back. This type of 
| peddler very often has no permanent 
| business address, has no financial rat- 





ing, is very hard to locate at all, and 
reputation to lose 
by exposure to his methods. In case 
like this, about all anyone can do is to 
offer sympathy. 

We can only suggest again that tl! 

to buy only from well- 

1 


1 concerns or their represet 


has no commercial 


only safe way is 

establishec 

tatives. You are taking 

you deal with any salesman or an 

company that doe not have a recog 

nized commercial standing. The adve 
’ 


tising columns of carefully edited 


big risks when 


pers are a good index of concerns with 


which it is safe to do business. 


An Error Corrected 


Some weeks ago an Iowa Service Bu- 
reau member wrote: 

“T shipped two coops of chickens to 

& Company, by express, recen 

ly, and they sent me returns for a dif 
ferent lot I was given credit for 1 
pouads of hens, but 101 pounds wert 
credited as stags instead of spring 
[ have written the company twice, onc¢ 
by registered mail, and they pay 
attention to me. I will appreciate any 
help you can give me.” 

After some pondence we got 


this letter and a check from the ——— 


corre 


Company: 





“Our remittance slip called for 101 
pounds of stags at 24 cents. This is an 


This should have 


error on our part 


read, springs at 27 cents, or a differ- 


” 


ence of $3.03, which we enclose. 


A Little Help 

Several weeks ago a Service Bureau 
member wrote us that he had secured 
from a_ tobacco 
company for $10, with the understand- 
ing that the money less return charges 
was to be refunded in case he gave up 
the work. After a few weeks’ work he 
sent the outfit back to the company, 
but was unable to collect the amount 
A week after we took up the 
matter we received another letter fro 
the subscriber. He wrote: 

“Today I received check for $9.20 
from the Company. Thanks very 
much for the help. This service shows 
the high standing of your bureau.” 


a salesman’s outfit 


due him 


Hog-Tight Fence 

One of our Service Bureau members 
writes: 

“My neighbor has land which is all 
timber. I want to put up a hog-tight 
fence between his land and mine. Can 
I force him to bear his half of the ex 

The neighbor may be compelled 
contribute to the erection and mal! 
tenance of the fence. If half is made 
hog tight, he must construct his half 
in similar fashion. In the case of any 
disagreement, the township. trustees 
may be called in to settle the matter. 
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stood 

and looked 
ruefully at the 
remainder of 
what was to 
have been his 
\ prize flock 

> of chick- 

\ at ens. Out 
of the thir- 

\ 4 teen beau- 
ties just 
five were left. 
Willie T. was 
no baby, but 
in this case 
he surely did 


















eel very much like sitting down 
to cry. His friend, Nelson Baxter, 
ame into the poultry yard = and 
topped with a surprised whistle. 
“What's gone with the biddies?” he 
quired. 
‘Something got eight of ’em last 
ight,’ explained Willie T., “with me 
standing and looking on you might 
ae 
Pshaw! What was it?” 
Father said it was a mink. You 
ow, the moon was shining bright as 
day almost. I heard the chickens mak- 
g such a fuss that I got up and 
ame out here. And say, that thing 
ould dart around faster than any- 
ing that ever was. You just got a 
mpse of it and it was somewhere 
ae.” 
Did you see it kill them?” 
No. It didn’t kill any more after 
got out here; but it darted around 
everal times before it found the hole 
the fence, and all that time I was 
rying my best to hit it and couldn't. 
eased lightning was nothing to it.” 
Well,” was Nelson’s remark by 
of consolation, “it’ll get the rest 
em tonight.” 
Not by a hatful,” declared Willie 
“I'm going to set a trap in every 
ssible place, especially by the hole 
the fence. Father told me I ought 
fix that, but I kept putting it off. 
wish I hadn’t, but I didn’t think 
ere was a mink within a hundred 
les of here.” 
How do you know it was a mink?” 
Father said it couldn’t have been 
ything else. He said that was just 
way they acted.” 


Say, I have a notion to come over 


d stay with you tonight and help 
eatch him.” 


DES MOINES, IOWA, FRIDAY, JUNE 


THE HOLE IN THE 


By Flora Swetnam 


“Do!” begged Willie T. “It will be 
ever so much more fun if you're along 
Jesides, father doesn’t like to get up 
and chase things.” 

“T’ll come if the folks will let me.” 

“Tell ’em to let you, in the interest 
of good poultry.” 

“I'll tell ’em everything I can think 
of,” promised Nelson. 

Just before dark, Nelson made his 
appearance, and the two boys set traps 
in every conceivable place where a 
mink might put the sole of his foot. 
They put a good strong trap at the 
hole in the fence. Willie T.’s father 
came out and watched them while 
they drovea 
small stake into 
the ground to se- 
cure the trap. 

“It seems to 
me,” he said, 
that a better plan 
would be to mend 
the fence, boys; 
wouldn't it?” 

“I want that 
mink’s hide first 
of all,” declared 
Willie T. “He got 
my prize chick- 
ens.” 

When they had 
taken, as they be- 
lieved, every pre- 
caution possible, 
they went up to 
bed. Nelson was 
soon asleep, but Willie T. lay still and 
listened for sounds of trouble among 
his poultry. Finally listening grew 
monotonous, and he, too, fell asieep. 

He did not know how long he slept, 
but it seemed far into the night that 
a noise as of bumping came from a 
great distance into his consciousness. 
Nearer and nearer it seemed, till Wil- 
lie T. was wide awake and sitting up 
in bed. There came the sound again. 
It was more distinct now. Thump! 

“Nels, oh, Nels!” he 
called. “Get up. We've 
caught something.” 

The boys hustled in- 
to some clothing and 
started for the poultry 
yard. Sure enough, a 
small, dark animal was 
caught in the trap that 
they had set by the 
hole in the fence. 

“See,” cried Nelson. 
“We've got him by the 
tail. Do you suppose 
he'll pull his tail off 
jumping that way?” 

Before Willie T. was 
able to frame a reply or 
get a club to kill their 
captive, a mighty pull 
drew up the little stake 
to which the trap had 
been fastened, and the 
mink bounded away, 
trap and all, and two 
barefooted and excited 
boys ran after him with 
all their might. 

“Now who would ever 
have thought that he 
could do that?” demand- 
ed Willie T. 





FENCE 


chased after the 


outrunning them 


little animal to have a hope of catch- 


into a deep hole. 


the trap caught on a root and brought 
the mink to a sudden stop. 

up and grabbed hold 
The mink leaped again, 


them savagely. 


remembered those prize 


footing, and mink, trap and boy 
over the bank and into the deep water 


much frightened 


the bank in a large loop. 


Willie T. by one hand. But with grim 


trap will sink him and he'll drown af 
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cal 


‘JT sure thought we He gave the animal a blow 


f Ms) 


which almost precipitated Willie T. again into the water. 
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But W illic r.,” argued Nelson, 

You can't hang on by one hand for 
ever!” 

“Climb down here!’ commanded Wil- 
lie T., “and get hold of the chain, and 
then I think | can climb up and sit 
on the root.” 

“How long do you think you'll stay 
2” asked Nelson 

“Till the Judgment Day,” was the 
grim reply. 

“Oh; pshaw!” exclaimed Nelson. 

He turned his head, and there beside 
him lay a long pole. He did not stop 
to wonder why it was there. He seized 
it, and, handling it with care, managed 
to land one end in the neighborhood of 
the still struggling mink Watching 
his chance, he gave the animal a blow 
which almost precipitated Willie T, 
again into the water 

“Hit one more time,” urged Wille 
T. “You hurt him pretty bad.” 

Nelson tried once more, and Willie 


there‘ 


T. drew his prize, limp and dripping, 
from the water By a great effort on 
the part of both, Nelson hanging about 
half-way over the edge of the bank, 
Willie T. surrendered his hold to Nel- 
son. Nelson scrambled back, and Wil- 
lie T., now that he had both hands, 


finally regained a footing on top of 
the bank. 
They gave the mink another blow 


which settled him for good and then 
started for home. Then Willie T. found 
out how cold he was. He shivered and 
his teeth chattered, but he was trium- 
phant. There was not much talk on 
the way back. They reached the wood- 
shed, and hung the mink up in a se 
cure spot till morning. Then they 
slipped into the house and climbed the 
stairs Not until Willie T. had ex- 
changed his wet clothes for dry ones 
and was wrapped in a warm blanket 
did he express himself 

“Now,” he observed, “I shall fix the 
hole in the fence 

“I think it’s about time you did,” 
replied Nelson, “but please wait until 
daylight 
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The June Message 


I want to ask every boy and girl 


who reads the Boys’ and Girls’ Section 
to be sure to read carefully “The Farm 
Boy and His Habits” in this issue 


This letter to the farm bo 


written by my father, “Uncle Henry,” 
more than fifteen years ago, and I r¢ 
member of a number of bo and like 
wise girls writing to him, and thank 
ing him for the help they had received 
from his suggestions in this letter. 1 
know, too, that many bo and girl 
profited by his suggestions, and that 


them, 


they were very thankful for 
which I am sure you boys and girls 
will be 

In his letter, father deals with the 
principles of forming right habits and 
their influence on building character 


In reading over the letter again-and 
I have read it many tim: t occurred 
to me that there were some specific 


habits I would like to recommend that 
every boy and girl who reads the Boy 


and Girls’ Section cultivate 


First. I suggest that they form the 
habit of cheerfulne How much hap 


pier we all are when we are surround 
} ’ 


ed by cheerful peopl ind one chee 


ful person can do much to make a 
whole household cheerful Cheerful 
ness is the human quality that corre 

sponds to sunshine, and it helps not 
only you, but those with whom you are 


associated, over many rough place 
Another habit I would suggest that 


every one of our boys and girls form 
is the habit of kindn Every one 
loves the kindly boy and girl This 
quality makes fast friends for you ind 


friends that will endure thru all of 


your life Every one 
likes the kindly bov and girl 
habit I 


suggest cultivating. It is akin to kind- 


remember ind 


Courtesy is another would 
liness. It means consideration for oth- 
ers and their rights. Being pleasant to 
people under all circumstances, and 
thoughtful others 
ahead of vourself 
it is! 
Unselfishness is the other habit that 
I would have our boys and girls culti- 
vate, and I believe I would put this 
above all others, as the greatest cause 
of unhappiness in this world is selfish- 
ness. It is to your life like the blight 
on the life of a tree. It dries up and 
withers the best impulses of your life. 
It keeps you from having the habits 
of cheerfulness, kindliness, courtesy, 
thoughtfulness. It is lively to spoil your 
life, as well as the lives of those you 
love. It keeps you from rendering the 
service to others which all must ren- 


consideration of 
what a fine habit 


der in order to get the most out of life. 
Get in the habit of putting others be 
fore vourself, and in so doing you will 
reap the biggest benefit 

I mention these four things, because 
I believe they are habits every one of 
our bovs and girls can cultivate, and 
habits that will mean more than they 
“an realize at this time. They will 
bring happiness to vou and happiness 
to those who surround you, as the 
cheerful, kindly, 
boy or girl is liked wherever he goes, 
and also the grown-up man and wo- 


courteous, unselfish 


man labits of this sort are estab- 
lished when you are young. If vou do 
not cultivate them then, you will find 
it very much harder to acquire them 
in after years. I know our boys and 


girls want to make the most out of 
their lives, and hence I make these 
suggestions, as they are rig line 
with “Uncle Henry's” thought, in the 
letter in this week's issue 

What about a picnic? Have you had 
ene this year? I know it is a pretty 





busy season on the farm, and that 
some of you boys and girls will not be 
out of school until about the time this 
letter comes out, but if you have not 
had a picnic, I suggest you plan for 
one with the boys and girls in your 
community. 

Get your parents interested, and 
make of it a neighborhood affair. Plan 
a program of games, and get every- 
If you can not find 
the time before, make it a Fourth of 
July celebration. There is really no 
better way to celebrate the Fourth of 


body to come out 


July than for neighborhoods to get to- 
gether and have a day’s fun. It is com- 
munity spirit that counts in these days, 


and the boys and girls can do much to 
help build it up If any of you want 
uggestions for games, let me know, 
and we will be glad to send them 

I invite the boys and girls to write 


me about anything in which they are 
interested and in which I can help I 
know it will be a busy time for not 
only the older folks on the farm, but 
for the boys and girls during the next 
two months to come, as haying, har- 
vesting and threshing will be on be 
fore we know it; but I hope most of 
the boys and girls will be able to have 
by the Fourth, and I will be 
interested in knowing Let me hear 
from you 
Yours for helpfulness 
JOHN P. WALLACE. 


a picni« 


A Running Start in Pure Breds 


To begin with, he liked pigs; and 
the better the pigs were, the better he 
liked them. That meant that his chief 
ambition up until the spring of 1920 
was to Own some first-rate pure-bred 
hogs 


However, it was only two years 
ago that Robert Stamper realized 
his ambition. For several years 
he had taken care of the’ grade 
pig on his’ father’s farm His 
father, George Stamper, who owns 


and operates a general farm a few 
mil east of Gilmore City, in Hum 
testifies that he 
did a good job ot it But after these 


chores 


boldt county, Iowa 


were done Robert, who in spite 
of the fact that he was the pig club 
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champion of the county last season, is 
only fourteen, was in the habit of go- 
ing off to some pure-bred farm near- 
by to look over the stock and to get 
ideas on the handling of first-rate 
stuff. 

The questions that he asked the 
pure-bred hog men, tips that he picked 
up on the neighboring farms and at 
the pure-bred sales by observation, the 
reading that he did in farm journals 
all these things made him a better hog 
man than he himself realized. And so 
when his father came home with a 
Poland China gilt from one of the good 
herds in the county and told the boy 
that she was his, he was prepared 
to give her and her offspring the sort 
of care that was needed to make prize 
winners. 

He was able to take his sow and lit- 
ter to the county fair in 1920 and to 
bring back the pig club championship 
for the county, several first place rib- 
bons in the open classes, and a grand 
total of thirteen premiums. 

The story of Robert Stamper as pig 
club champion of Humboldt county is 
worth while from the point of view of 
feeding methods that he used. It is 
still more important, however, as an 
indication of the stimulus that club 
work offers to boys with a natural 
bent toward pure-bred live stock. 
Without the assistance given thru the 
county pig club, the enthusiasm that 
made possible the establishment of 
this record might have wasted itself 
in some less valuable channel. 

One of the big reasons for the boy’s 
success was the encouragement and 
assistance that his father has given 
him all the way thru. In spite of the 
fact that Mr. Stamper does not handle 
pure-bred hogs himself, he has sym- 
pathized with the boy’s efforts and as 
a matter of fact made it possible for 
Robert to purchase his first gilt. At 
the present time he is making ar- 
rangements to permit Robert to han- 
dle a herd of seven pure-bred sows and 
their litters on the farm for the com- 
ing year 

“How did you come to decide that 
vou wanted to get into the pure-bred 
hog business?” I asked him one day 
last spring 
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“T have always wanted to handle 
good pigs,” said Robert, “and the best 
pigs I could see around here were 
those that were owned by the breed. 
ers of pure-bred stock. It seemed to 
me it would be pretty fine to have pigs 
like those. 

“I didn’t know exactly when I was 
going to get some, but I used to go 
around to the sales in the neighbor- 
hood and learn what I could about the 
kind of pigs I liked best and the way 
the owners of those pigs fed them. [ 
guess [ must have been a good deal of 
bother to a lot of those pure-bred men. 
When I saw a good pig, I would go up 
to the owner and ask him what he fed 
the pig and how and all about it. |] 
tried to remember what they said so 
that if I ever did get a good pig [ 
would know how to handle him.” 

After he got the gilt last year he 
was rather hard put to-it to find a 
good place to house her at farrowing 
time. There were no hog houses on 
the place that he thought were good 
enough to take care of a first-class 
hog. Accordingly he prevailed upon 
his father to allow him to use one 
of the stalls in the horse barn. This 
stall had a cement floor and a manger 
three inches off the floor to serve as 
a fender on one side. He kept the 
floor heavily bedded and_ tucked 
enough straw back under the manger 
to make a place for the little pigs to 
Stay. 

The pigs were kept here for the first 
few weeks and then moved out to a 
small blue grass pasture near the 
barn. About this time he plowed up a 
small patch near the barnyard and 
seeded rape, with the idea of using 
this as a pasture for the pigs later in 
the season. As it happened, the rape 
did not do very well, and it was nec- 
essary to resort to some other means 
to give the pigs the amount of green 
stuff that they ought to have. Accord- 
ingly, during the summer when he 
was plowing corn he made a practice 
of resting the horses at the end of the 
row nearest the clover field, so he 
could go over and fill a sack full of 
clover for the pigs. 

Besides the ration of green stuff and 
pasture which Robert believes is the 
necessary basis for developing pure- 
breds, he made oats the main factor in 
the ration for the first few months. 
Tankage was fed in small amounts 
from a fairly early age. As the pigs 
got larger he began hand-feeding corn 
twice a day, with an added amount of 
tankage. As a result he came into the 
fair season with the litter of eight in 
extremely good shape. 

The superintendent of the county 
fair says that the first morning after 
the fair had opened he came down 
about 4 o’clock and found Robert giv- 
ing his pigs another polishing. He had 
the usual solution of oil to emphasize 
the sleekness of their coats and was 
trimming up their feet in the most 
approved manner. The only possible 
danger from that time was that he 
would wear all the fat off the pigs by 
grooming them. 

His record at the county fair is 
one to encourage any entrant in the 
pig club work. He won first on his 
sow and litter, and also won firsts 
and grand championship on animal 
shown in the open classes. His calf 
won first prize in the club and was 
first and grand champion in the open 
class. Altogether he won a total of 
$77 in prizes. 

In spite of the fact that he is only 
fifteen, Robert is thinking seriously 
of making quite a business out of his 
pure-bred hogs from this time for- 
ward. 

The county agent says that he has a 
very good chance of realizing this 
ambition. 

“The boy knows as much about pure 
bred hogs as almost any two farmers 
in the county,” he says. “He has kept 
his ears and eyes open among the 
pure-bred men of this district and has 
picked up a surprising amount of in- 
formation. In addition to this he has 
had the brains to put this information 
to some use. If he says he is going to 
be a pure-bred hog man, I think he is.” 
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BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ SECTION 








CHAPTER VIII 
$ teow moment of silence in the court 
room was followed by a confused 


1urmur of voices. People were mov- 


Tn 

ing about in their seats and craning 
their necks, anxious to see. Charlie 
Pickett was on his feet, his face 


flushed, his breast heaving with emo- 
tion, his eyes fixed on the two figures 
at the witness stand. When Abner 
Pickett lifted his face from Dannie’s 
neck, his eyes filled with tears. 

“Where did you come from, Dan- 
nie?” he asked; and Dannie answered: 

“IT came from home, Gran’pap.” 

“But, Dannie, how—how—?” 

“J had to, Gran’pap. I had to tell 
you. I had to make it right as near as 
{ could, as quick as I could.” 

The next minute Dannie was in the 
place vacated by his grandfather, and 
the old man, refusing to go far away, 
had dropped into a chair by the de- 
fendant’s table, inside the bar. 

Marshall began his questions 
gentle emphasis. 

“Your name is Dannie Pickett?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“And you are a grandson of the wit- 
ness last on the stand?” 

“Fea. oir” 

“And is it true that you pulled out 
the stakes set by the engineers of the 
Delaware Valley and Eastern Railroad 
Company?” 

“Yes sir, it is.’ 

“When did you remove them?” 

“The same night they were set. 

“At about what hour of the night?” 

“I think it was about eleven o’clock 
when I began. I don’t know what time 
it was when I got thru.” 

“How many stakes did you remove?” 

“All of ’em. I began in the potato 
field where they left off surveying that 
night, and I pulled ‘em out all the way 
thru the meadow, and across the road, 


with 


’ 


and in the graveyard, and down the 
gap, and along the hill on the other 
side.” 

“You made a clean sweep of it, 
didn’t vou?” 


“Yes, sir; I think I found every one, 
as far as I went.” 

“Was anyone there with 

“No, sir. I did it all alone 
there was with 
back. The other engineers. 
fn the gap.” 

“Pid they 
the stakes?” 

“bo, sir, they didn’t.” 

“blow, Dannie, didn’t you know that 
you were doing’ wrong when you re- 
moved those stakes, no matter what 
your motive might have been?” 

“I didn't stop to think much about it 


you?” 


Oh, yes! 
me comin’ 
I met ’em 


someone 


know you had removed 


then. I just went ahead and did it. But 
I know now that it was wrong. I've 
known it ever sinee it was done. [f 


haven't any excuse to make.” 

“Do you want it understood that you 
lone are to blame, and that you alone 
are responsible for this deed?” 


“Yes, sir. That’s it exactly.” 

“Well, let us see about that. Did you, 
on the evening of the night in which 
you removed the stakes, hear your 
grandfather declare that no _ person 
could do a better deed than to pull 
them all up and throw them into the 
brook ?” 

“Why, yes, sir—yes; I heard him say 
somethin’ like that.” 

“Very well. Did or did not that dec- 


laration have anything to do with your 
ubsequent conduct?” 

Dannie looked hopelessly down at 
and then turned an ap- 
pealing glance to his grandfather, who 

it with bowed head and eyes fixed on 
the floor, and did not see him. 

“I'd rather not that 
tion,” he said, at last, and then added 
quickly: “If my grandfather’d had 
any idea of what I was goin’ to do, he'd 
‘a’ stopped me. I know he would. Why, 
I stole out o’ the house in my stockin’ 
feet, so he wouldn't hear me. And I 
never told ‘im what I'd done till I told 
‘im here today. Never, never, never!” 


$s questioner, 


answer ques- 





PICKETT’S GA P—By Homer 


(Continued From Last Issue) 





Pickett heard the news he declared: 
their accursed stakes from the ground 
night Dannie, his grandson, crept out 
to the other side of the Gap. 


around the graveyard 
The next night Abner, 
graveyard was inaccurate, 


supposing 
sold a right 





SYNOPSIS—A railroad right of way thru Pickett’s Gap and 
family graveyard was staked out by engineers of the D. V. & E. 

“No better deed could be done than to pull 
and Tr 

of the 
Later that night 
knowing of the first road, put another line of stakes thru the Gap 


the 
of 
realize that their route went thru the burial ground 
that had curved their route to avoid the graveyard. 


Pickett 
Abner 


the 

When 
fling them into the brook.” at 
house and pulled out every stake 
another party of engineers, not 
but swerved 


report that the route lay thru the 
way to the D. V. & EK He did not 
and that it was the T. & W. 








A few days later the D. V. & E. started work but were halted by a notice 
of injunction served on them at the request of the T. & The trial came in 
December. After his grandfather had gone Dannie confided in Aunt Martha, 
who advised him to tell it all So with a powerful struggle thru a terrible 
snowstorm he reached the court house and confessed his act of pulling out the 
stakes 
“There, Dannie: don’t get excited. they’d all gone, and I thought an’ 
Just keep cool and answer my ques- thought, till it seemed as if it’d kill 
tion. Would you have gone out that me if I didn’t tell somebody. An’ so, 
night and removed those stakes if you last night, I told Aunt Martha. An 


had not heard your grandfather say it 
would be a good thing to do?” 

Again the boy looked hopelessly 
down at the lawyer and was silent. He 
would not willingly shift any part of 
the burden of responsibility to other 
shoulders than his own. In the midst 
of the profound silence which followed 
Marshall’s question, Abner Pickett rose 
slowly to his feet. 

“I'll answer that,” he said. “The boy 
ain’t to blame. He simply did what he 
thought I wanted done. If any crime 
has been committed, I’m the one who 
is guilty of it.” 

“Oh, no, Gran’pap!”’ exclaimed Dan- 
nie; “oh, no! Maybe I wouldn’t ’a’ 
done it but for what you said; but I 
ought to ’a’ known you didn’t mean 
it. I ought to ’a’ known you wouldn't 
’a’ let me done it. I ought to ’a’ known 


you wouldn’t permit anything wrong. 
And that was wrong, and I knew 
it; only I didn’t stop to think. Oh, 
no, Gran’pap; I’m to blame! I'm to 
blame!” 

It was plain to the dullest under- 
standing that the boy was frank and 


truthful, and that the old man was not 
inclined shirk share of the re- 
sponsibility. But Marshall was not 
yet satisfied. He wanted not only the 
truth, but the whole truth. It was due 
to his client that every fact should be 
brought out in detail. He took up again 
the regular order of examination. 
“Were you subpoenaed as a witness 


to his 


in this case?” he asked 

“No,” replied Dannie, “I wasn’t.” 

“Then what was it that led you to 
come here and make this remarkable 
statement?” 

“Well, I'll tell you how it was. I got 
to thinkin’ abont it yesterday, after 
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thatI 


I¢ was so sudden,so astounding 
“You 






Dannie could not comprehen 
are my father,” he 


she said the only way to make it right 
was by tellin’ those that had been in- 
jured by what I'd done. So we made it 
up between us that IT was to come up 


here the first thing this mornin’ an’ 
tell it all. And I tried to get here be- 
fore court began; but—but I couldn’t 


to do it. I—I’m sorry I was 
but I hope it ain’t too 


make out 
so long comin’; 
late?” 

Marshall 
lously. 

“You haven't come here 
ett’s Gap today, my boy?” 

“Yes, sir. I left there this mornin’ 
real early, before it began to drift very 
much.” 

“But the roads are absolutely impass- 
able!”’ 


looked up at him incredu- 


from Pick- 


“I know. We had hard work. The 
roads were drifted full. I came in the 
stage as far as the poor-house. The 


horses gave out there. Then the stage 
driver and I, we footed it as far as 
Keene’s From there I walked on to 
Mooreville alone.’ 

“And did you think it necessary to 
come here at the risk of your life to 
make this acknowledgment?” asked 
Marshall. 

“Why, I didn’t think just that way 


about it,”’ replied the boy; “but I knew 
I'd done wrong to keep it to myself so, 
an’ I felt that I ought to get here an’ 
tell about it as I could. I 
wanted Gran’pap to know. I never kept 
anything from him before, an’ I wanted 
to tell him first, because done 
more for me, an’ been kinder to me 
than anybody else. An’ then—an’ then 
I'd heard that the engineer who made 
the night survey had been accused 0’ 
stakes, or havin’ ’em 
was afraid they’d try 


as soon 


he's 


pullin’ out those 
pulled out; an’ I 


+ 


all at once, 


asked, 





Greene 


to prove it on ’im here, an’ maybe 
find ‘im guilty of it before I could get 


here an’ set 'em right. And I wouldn't 
‘a’ had that happen—why, I'd sooner 
’a’ died in the snow than had ‘em do 
that. He was so good to run his line 


around the gravevard. He was so gen- 
tle, an’ kind, an’, oh, he couldn’t 
’a’ been kinder an’ gentler an’ sweeter 
to me if he'd ‘a’ been my own father.” 

Charlie Pickett, sitting back among 
the spectators, felt the hot blood surge 
into his face, and the paternal passion 
flood his heart. He longed to take this 


an’ 


boy at once in his arms—this boy 
whose frank acknowledgment of his 
fault had brought tears to a hundred 
eyes, whose simple story of dreadful 
daring fer conscience’ sake had thrilled 
every breast in the court room—to take 
him at once into the shelter of his 
love, and keep him and protect him 
against all the world 

But Marshall was asking his last 
question. 

“Have you anything more to say, 
Dannie, in extenuation of your con- 
duct? I do not know what action, if 
any, the officers of the D. V. & E. will 
take against you Your offense was 
certainly a serious one. But, in view 
of any possible punishment they may 
have in mind for you, I want to give 
you this opportunity for any further 
explanation you may wish to make.” 

“I’ve nothing more to say,” replied 
Dannie, wearily; “I've told you all. ’'m 
ready to be punished for what I’ve 
done I've no complaint to make, an’ 
I'll try to stand whatever comes with- 
out eryin’.” 

Yet even as he spoke, the boy’s lips 
trembled, and great tears filled hig 
eyes. He could not help thinking of 
those gloomy and forbidding cells in 
the county jail 

A gentleman who had been sitting 


inside the bar, listening intently to the 


testimony, came over hurriedly and 
whispered to Marshall. The latter rose 
at once from his chair, and said to 
Dannie 

“Mr. Rayburn, the general manager 


of the D. V. & E., 


his company 


just informs me that 
not prosecute you for 
the law. He says 
has 
with sufficient 
of what you 
have endured in forcing your way here 
thru this terrible storm to set us right 
on what been, heretofore, an un- 
explainable Moreover, he 
wishes me to thank you for your frank 
and manly statement of the facts. That 
is all. You may leave the stand.” 

But Dannie did not move The re- 
vulsion of feeling on learning that, af- 
ter all, he was not to be punished, that 
the iron doors of the grim old jail were 


will 
your offense against 
he that 
already hed 
severity, to say 


believe your conscience 


puni you 


nothing 


has 
mystery 


not to open for his admittance, was 
too strong to be controlled. His face 
flushed with sudden joy, and then the 
color all went out and he grew white 
as death The lashes of his eyelids 
drooped upon his cheeks, his hands fell 
to his side his chin sank upon his 
breast, and those who looked on him 
saw that he had been stricken with 
sudden faintness A court attendant 
hurried into a side room for a glass 
of water. Abner Pickett and Marshall 
were on their feet in an instant hurry- 
ing toward the fainting boy. But be- 
fore either of them could reach his 
chair, Charlie Pickett had swung him- 
self from the bench where he was sit- 


ting to the boy’s side, and had caught 


him in his arms. He held him to his 
breast, looking about for an instant to 
see what he should do. A young phy- 
sician, who had been sitting in the 
court room, hurried up and offered his 
services. 

“Tl am a doctor,” he said, “perhaps I 
can be of some assistance.” 

He felt the boy pulse, tou hed his 
cheek, and listened to his breathing. 

“It is only a fainting spell,” the 
doctor said; “he will come out of it 
in a minute. (Continued on page 4) 








mM’ DEAR BOY: A 


When you and I were quite smal 


we had great difficulty in learning to 


wall We first crept, then with great 
effort we learned to stand alone by a 
chair, then to take a single tep, then 
two or three in succession. Our moth- 
ers encouraged us to make larger ven- 
ture and by and by we learned to 
wall acre the floor falling down, 
pf p tv ( three time and when 
we ieceeded felt t i t! 

proudest d of « li | ) 
at the b ng re d d net 
ert or the Nill, Of hict f ere 
then consciou but it wa not lor 

until we walked without con ou 
thought o7 Wiil In othe words, { 
waiked it I We had acquired the 


habit of walking 
It took u 1 long time and much con 
scious effort to learn to talk First, 


we mastered the easy words of one or 


two lable then of three and by 
and by, with much toil and pair we 
mastered the big word and the 

the v's, and the h We were quite 
proud of ourselve and our parents 


were still prouder, when we learned to 
ta'k, or, rather, when it learned to talk 
itself For some years afterward they 
were wont to complain that we talked 
entirely too much. We had formed the 
habit of talking 

It took you and me a long time to 
learn to read We had to learn first 
the name of one letter, then of another, 
with their appropriate sounds, and then 


to combine the letter and sounds, s 


) 
that we did well when we could make 
out one word at a time We formed 
the habit of doing this, and now we 
can read faster than we can make the 
sounds 

not merely 
but a sentence; 
pages of a book, and get the sense of 


Some people have learned, 
to take in a word at a time 


and can skim over the 


it, in a wa that those who have not 
learned to do so0 can carcely unde 
stand At least, I can not They have 
formed the habit 


When you were in my office last, 


you noticed how very 
stenographer handled the keys of the 


rapidly the 


machine It would be slow work for 
you and me, but if we had formed the 
habit. it would do itself It was slow 
work for the stenographer to learn to 
take down talk in shorthand, but it 
became so easy for a man | once em 
ployed that it required no thought at 








Brought on by excitement and ex! tion 
I presume: I don't wonder at it if the 
boy's stor, ft journey thru the torm 
is true 

He wa chafir Danni« hand he 
spoke, loosening the neckband of | 
and touching his cheek, to note the returr 

. 

ng reu tio 

“Whatever he aid is t lecla 1 
Abner Pickett the boy never told 
in his life 

Charlie Pickett, leaning over the pr 

te body of his son. touched } ~~ ean 

r ! iid I it t pea to 

vou for moment Danni fe in the 
doctor's hands Will you ome ou with 
me?" 

“I've no call to peak to you ! rl 


take care of the boy 
Then 1 st 1 exercise my right 4 
father in the presence of these people.” 

Befors either of the mer could pe 
agalir 1) nie opened his eyes nd oked 
around him 

“What 3 (it Gran'pap?” he asked. 
“What did I do? Where—oh! I remer 
ber.”’ 

Then, as his recollection grew more dis 
tinct, he exclaimed I'm not 
jail, Gran’pap! Did you 
I'm not to go to jail 

No, Dannie replied the old man, 
gently. ‘“‘no, not to j: They've no call 
to punish you Ye ve borne a thousand 
times too mux already Ph 
Danni Can ye get up? Can you get 
on your , u walk? re, 
that's it Har ‘ to my arr ' We'll 
£9 hom: 

“Rather!” 


It was ¢ ? > ett w oke rhe 





old man did t heed 
“Father 


The oice acted Dannie’'s atte 
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The Farm Boy and His Habits 


all; and on a hot day he would go to 
leep taking it down, and I used to 
have to waken him. He had formed 
the habit 

For several months of my 


life I had 
to take down speeches and lectures in 
longhand, and I got into the haoit of 
leaving out nearly all the vowels in 
writing, and part of the consonants. 
Since then [I have written a hand that 
few can read I get to thinking, and 
wriggle that j all; and 
often I can not read it myself, unless I 
can remember what thought I had in 
mind, and thus I acquired a very bad 
habit 

| have given you these illustrations 


tne pen 


of the power and force of habit for a 
distinct purpose You and I are sim- 
ply bundles of habit Every time we 
do anything it becomes easier to do it 
in the future, until by and by the do 
ing of it becomes unconscious, auto- 
matic it does itself It is, theretore, 
of the utmost importance that we form 
correct habits in doing, in thinking, 
in living If we learn to do a thing 
badly and form the habit, we will in all 
probability do it badly all our days 
if we form the habit of doing things 
in the 
habit of doing evil things, we will in 


wrong way, or if we form the 


time become careless men or bad men; 
for badness and goodness are, to a cer 
tain extent, at least, matters of habit. 

You will avoid a great deal of trou- 
ble in after life if you will acquire the 
habit of doing well whatever you do 
It is no more trouble to acquire the 
habit of doing it right than wrong. 
and when a habit is once formed it 
stay formed 
it, the more firmly the habit becomes 
fixed. It is as easy to curry the horse 
habit of it, 


The longer you practice 


well, when you get in the 


as it is to give him “a lick and a 
promise.” It is as easy to milk the 
cow clean, and with neatness and dis- 
patch, as it is to milk her otherwise. 
The man who learns to do the work on 
the farm right will be very likely to do 
all his work right, for the reason that 
it becomes his second nature. 

I need not say to you that you are 
very foolish if you acquire what are 
ordinarily called bad habits, which are 
usually regarded as habits of doing 
wrong or useless things, and not the 
habit of doing right and useful things 
\ boy is foolish to 
acquire habits which involve expense 


in the wrong way. 


or injury to his health, or waste his 
time and money weights 
enough to be borne in life without tak- 
ing on extra loads and binding them to 
our backs by the silken, yet generally 
unbreakable, 

Mental and moral habits are even 
more important than physical. You 
ly helped in forming right 
moral habits, and continuing therein, if 
your father and mother have in your 
earliest childhood, thoroly instructed 
you in the first principles of right and 
wrong: have taught you to do right be- 
cause it is eternally right, and taught 
you to avoid doing wrong because it 
is everlastingly wrong; and that while 
there may be palliation of the guilt of 
wrong-doing, there can never, under 
any circumstances, he a good excuse 
for it. If you are fortunate enough to 
have this kind of early teaching, and 
take to it kindly, it will be compara- 
tively easy to form right mental habits. 

You will be much more likely to in- 
carnate these elementary principles of 
righteousness if you have righteous 
blood behind you, and much less likely 
if you have bad blood coursing thru 


There are 


cords of habit. 


will be great 
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PICKETTS 
4 

In o glad to see you he said, hold- 

out his hand Gran'pap, this man 

is good to you 


vas good to me He was 


the graveyard, 





in'par in to those 
to all of us 
But Abner Pickett stood speechless 
ny eyes and rigid face Charlie tur 
to the tip-staff 
Is there a room to which we may retire 


It is a family mat 








ter I wish to set 


They entered an adjoining room and 


losed the door There were the three gen- 
ions, the same blood running in their 
ns, the same family pride swelling their 
rts, the same will and grim determina- 
tior hapir every act of their lives. Dan- 
ie tunned by the revelation that had 
been so suddenly made to him, sank down 
pon a bench, looking, wit bewildered 


st upon one man, then upon the 

other He could not yet quite comprehend 

t but the joyful truth was forcing itself 

lowly in upon his mind that this fine 
vart, lovable man was his father 

Charlie turned to the boy Frank, im- 

petuous inselfis} is he had ever been 

he spoke his 

Dannie,” he said, “T am your father. 

ll! Tam thru. When 





There, sit still; wait t 











vou were a baby there was a matter 
) which your grandfather and I dif- 
fered I spoke to him unkindly and in an- 
xe? What I told him was not true I ad- 
mitted it then, I admit it today He said 
t t no person who had lied to him once 
should have the opportunity to do so again 
i he sent me from his house and 
} me ¢ to return I went, lea 
\ tody knowin t 
\ M Iso to care for you 
wouk \ for not ‘ Ee t 
vear I ay do pe f ! 
t v father has ne f t For 
t vears Ih ‘ roked rw 1 y 
‘ ( ad s VC t ce ‘ witt e, 
a be my son in t v u 
i ¢ eady t« ey ve 
Will 1 come 
It was sudden, so astounding, that 


G A = Jontinued 


Dannie could not comprehend it all at 
ones The bewildered look was still in his 
eyes 

You re my father?” he asked. 

Yes, Dannie." 

Is it true, Gr pap? 

It ij 

And you want me to come—to come an’ 
i ‘ Vit? ve 

There was a tremor of joy in the boy’s 
voice at he ery thought of such happi- 

S as t} 


“I do I want you I need you IT can 





t life as | should without you.” 

Gran'pap, 1 I iT 

At last the preme moment had come, 
the tal q id been put Abner 


Pickett till stood there, motionless, with 


between 
him and me I shall have no divided al- 
legiance If you go with him, you can say 
good-by to me tod for all time 

Never before had he so veiled the pas 
sion in his heart wi utterance of 
words. But if his speech was cool, it was 
determined He meant what he said to 


the last degree He wanted far more from 





a! knowledgment of 
his fault, and a petition for forgiveness 
It was not.enough to come to him with 


‘ words. He want- 
ed the prodigal to prostrate himself in the 





‘ t t his father’s feet, to yield every- 
thine. to rece é Strange he did 
ot know that a Pickett never had done 
that, er « d di never would do it; 
that even in the confession of a fault, the 
Pickett pride would ever humble itself 

re deeply than honor and conscience 
might é i Ye here vas this old 
ma } pride 3 
cl I to give t Ds¢ V 
his choices ‘ : 
vield on t tit he 
id laid dow 

On Danr } g idows 
fell ter? t He Ww t it to 
say » do H ld he ‘ be- 
twe € bet e father who 
had on sudder o s life like a 


your veins. For, tho some affect no: 
believe it, it is a truth as old as Mos 


and in fact very much older, that 


iniquities of the fathers (and moth; 


too) are visited upon the childre; 
the third and fourth generation of t} 
that hate the Lord, and mercy sh, 
to thousands (thousand generat 

of “them that love Him and kee; 

commandments.” 

Some good people do not like 
text because they do not unders? 
it. It is to me of great interest to } 
that in three or four generations 
ited evil may be overcome by the 
kind of training, and that when « 
come, a righteous character may 
perpetuated, under the right kin« 
training, for an indefinite period 

You are yet young. You can 
the habit of doing that which you: 
conscience tells you is the right 
to do; that for which 
cessity of 





making any excus¢ 
which your mother and father app 
of which your own sense of righ 
proves, and of which the R«ler of 
world must approve. It is not as 

to do this as to do the other t 

for there is more or less weakness 
inherent wickedness in the bes 
men; but the constant doing of it 
60 fix the habit that when you gx 
to take your place in the world 

will never seriously think of «d 
anything else; nor will the world 
pect anything else of you. It is in 





way that men become strong and f; 


characters on which the weak will 
for guidance and direction. If you 
in doubt about the propriety of d 
anything, do not do it. “He that dc 
eth is damned”; that is 
or reproved, by his own sense of 


or his conscience. 


You will see, my dear boy, th: 
have not given you a lecture 
preached a sermon, but simply poi 
out certain facts that you should ki 
it is not a question as to whethe 
will form habits or not 
you will; you can not help that. 
simply a question 
form right 


whether you 
habits or 
man that “will do to tie to,” or 1 
whether, in short, this life, the « 
one you have to live in this world 
to be a success, or a failure. You wv 
it to be a success, which it will ne 
be unless you form good habits. 


UNCLE HENR\ 


‘ 
dream of light and sweetness, and 
grandfather who had loved him and 

for him, and had been his ymrade 


playfellow from babyhood 


Charthie 








face saw there the agony f indeci 
nd his art melted. Tears sprang 
his eyes, and his voice hoked with « 
tion 
Father,” he said, ‘I yieid He s 
tay you. It is right, it is just. So 
day, when I am old and alone and 


him, as you do now, I will call and he 


come to me Go wi hir Dannie 
good to hin is he ha ) to vou. Go 
by! Good-by, my lad rood-by!"’ 

He lifted the boy fron the he 


clasped him to his breast, kissed him « 


rain, and then gently placed hir 





ndfather's s He turned to 


























door, unclosed it a id it wide oy 
} head and trem! 

n n ind in 

p ) lo 

At t) head of tl ata use. TDs 
topped, turned, and ra f bach 
the room He leaped ng, int 

e! arn 

I her! he <« | i r, I'm g 
to br 2g ou an ran pap together 
war ‘ I need you both I 
} ive 1 botl im Four ) brir a 
toge e! f it tal » a 

N—I will!” 

Ag r rong i yvitl 
strear 2 « fa ned the 
to his } pr 

Th: ve k yo 
God speed the o ition. ¢ 
t i y b 1 

On yre he yxy 
hur ] } to hi 
le old man mig 

é ad chosen 
mile of t ny] 
ace told « the it 

hi hear ove t 

d ove act ti 

s and his alone for 


(Continued in next tissue) 


condemn: 


Form hat 


wrong onr 
which means whether vou will bs 


Pickett, looking on his so 
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About Women 


All are interested in what 


other 


women 
and feel pride 
The 
inter- 


women are doing, 


in women’s success in new lines. 


M 1re 


esting 


h Farm and Garden has an 
article and the 
ing of seed potatoes, by Miss Elizabeth 


on women rais- 


Clark, who is the inspector of seed po- 
tatoes for the Dimmock Orchards. Miss 
Clark says: 

ist between the commercial grow- 
er, and the pathologist, both of whom 
may be women, I believe there is need 


for a great deal of work which is par- 





tic ‘ly suited to women It is not 
calculated to be remunerative, how- 
ever, and would need to be carried on 
as a hobby. I mean the collection of 
various kinds of data for the further- 
ance of the experimental work.” 

An interesting bit of news is given 
in the same issue of Farm and Garden. 
It comes from Rockford, Illinois, where 
John T. Buckbee, a well-known horti- 
culturist, has given $50,000 to Rock- 
ford, College as an endowment for the 
departments of botany and home eco- 
nomic In his letter of gift, Mr. Buck- 
bee writes: 

“T am intensely interested in botany 
and horticulture, and I want the young 
women who are at the college, and who 
will be coming there in endless proces- 
sion, to understand the miracle of 
growth, to see how plant life can be 
trained to ways of beauty and useful- 
ness. That for my father! And I want 
the art of good housekeeping to be 
taught there, too. For that lies at the 


foundation of much human happiness. 


Per) 





That for my mother! 
When Building 

The sound of hammers is heard on 
country roads; new homes, new chick- 
en houses and hog houses are going 
up. Whenever we see a new house go- 
ing up, we want to go in, to see how 
the rooms are arranged, whether the 
woman who lives in it is to have a 
large or a small kitchen, whether 
there is a room where the men can 


go to wash without tracking thru the 
kitchen. 


We are interested in the height of 
the windows, and if space is left for 
large pieces of furniture. Sometimes 
the owner will explain that later on 
they expect to have this or that, but 
building is so expensive that they will 
wait “until after while.” 

We have built four times, and from 
this experience we say: Don’t put off 
till tomorrow when you are building 
today. Once a Woman agrees to make 
something “do”, she condemns herself 
to doing without it nine times out 
of ten, 

Take the fireplace, the heart of the 


home. As a ventilating contrivance it 
is worth the cost, to say nothing of the 
delights in sitting before an open fire, 
or tl} comfort of having a light fire 
on the occasional cool days. Think of 
the pleasure of toasting the baby’s toes 
before the fire, and hanging the family 
tockings about the fireplace. Yet be- 
cause it costs extra and is not essen- 
tial, the fireplace of many a home is 
built After a fireplace is in the 
owners of the house would not have it 
out for twice the cost. 
\ good floor in the kitchen costs, but 
of the splinters one does not 
harbor when the floor is of hardwood! 
Light in the closets is an item for 
Which the housewife must stand firm. 
The carpenter won't want them; he 
will declare little windows spoil the 


looks of the side of the house: he will 
Sting the door open to prove how light 
the interior of the closet but the 
woman who wants an 
with room for 


is, 


old-fashioned 
clothes 


closet and 











shelves, and a trunk perhaps, needs a 
closet window, if only a 12x12. 

Since the era of kitchen cabinets, 
housewives are not so insistent in their 
demands for a pantry. Drawers and 
enclosed shelves around the kitchen, 
the sink under the window, and the 
drawers, etc., on each side of the win- 
dow, give adequate accommodation 


without a pantry; but she wants a 
breakfast alcove such as even the mail 











order houses supply—a nook where 
there is a built-in table and built-in 
seats. 

If the house as desired can not be 
built all at once, we would rather have 
some essential part omitted, such as 
the front porch or finishing the second 
story, than the hardwood floors and 
fireplace and closets which women 
want. The lack of the front porch or 
he plaster upstairs would be such an 
insistent reminder of unfinished busi- 
ness that these would soon be cared 
for, but once a woman begins to “make 
things do till some other time,” she is 
likely to continue to make them do. 

To the woman who has not com- 
menced to build we have this mes- 
sage: segin collecting house plans, 
plans of garden furniture, of pergolas 
and garages. There is fun in collect- 
ing them, and sooner or later the new 
home will come, even tho it be in the 
shape of an old home made over. 

° J 
Food is Wasted 

By buying foods high in price and low 
in food value (asparagus tips, oysters, pi 
mientoes and mushrooms) 

By living out of paper bags 

By buying staple foods in small pack 
ages (cornmeal, rice) 

Gy buying for wants rather tha 
needs 

Dbreadstuffs are wasted: 

Ly careless storing of cereals (flour, 
meal, admitting insects) 

By leaving flour and dough adhering to 
bread bow! and board. 

By bread failures due to wrong handling 
and baking. 

By discarding left overs, biscuits, muf 
fins, ends of loaves. (Bread crumbs may 
be used in numerous ways.) 

By underbaking resulting souring 
when few days old 

By improper storing of bread, resulting 
in souring and molding. 

Meats are wasted: 

Gy careless storing. 

By leaving trimmings at r ket—fat 
and bones 

By discarding excess fat ill fat 
usable. 

By discarding bones—useful in soups. 
(Remove surplus fat and bone before 
cooking.) 

By wrong cooking. 

By discarding leftovers 

By discarding juices and oe 

By providing too much in the diet 

By over-eating on part of indi vi luals 
(One meatless day each week will help to 
conserve the supply of meat and to im- 
prove health.) 

Vegetables are wasted: 

By careless storir 

By taking thick parings, somet s 20 
per cent of edible portion. Save food by 
cooking in jackets. 

By discarding small sized vegetables 

By discarding water in which vegeta 
bles are cooked. Steaming ives food 
material. 

By discarding leaves i ste (b 
tops, turnip tops, outer stalks : 4 
of celery) 

By overcookir 

By undercooki 

} cor it q intit t i 3 
needed 

By discarding leftover 

Milk is wasted 

By careless hand! “4 

By discarding buttermilk ( f < i 
ery and beverages). 

] d in I ted ir 
chees d « ry 

By d irding sk } for « é 
and cookery) 

By discarding sour milk (use for « 
and cookery) 

By discarding whey (use in bread mak 
ing).—Emergency Leaflet lowa <Agricu 
tural College. 

There’s one good thing about be ng a 
nobody. When you make an ass of your 
self, the newspapers don't send re por ters | 
for the particulars. 
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You Can Take Liberties 
With 64-60 Flour 


That’s Why Every Baking From 
Every Sack Is a Complete Success 


You need not be punctual—on-the-minute—in hand- 
ling your dough when the flour used is E-A-CO Flour. 
You need not worry or fret or fuss. Your dough will 
act normally within greater extremes of heat and cold 
and always come out of the oven always all right. 
Should you abuse or even neglect the dough, your 
bread when baked, will be as light and flaky as ever— 
a rich, creamy-white texture with delicious nut-brown 
crusts. 


“It Seems You Can’t Spoil It” 


Mrs. Geo. N. Miller, Aberdeen, So. Dak., has used E-A-CO Flour 
continuously for four years, but only recently did she have occa- 
sion to determine the amount of punishment her flour would 
stand. ‘One day I put a pan of bread in the oven and after it 
started to bake I saw I must remove the top grate in order to give 
it more room to rise and in doing so it 
slipped from my hands and fell with such 
force on the bread that it caused it to fall. 
Having started to bake I was sure I had 
spoiled my bread, but I closed the oven 
door and in about twenty minutes I looked 
at it again and to my surprise it had raised 
again and was just as light and flaky as ever.”’ 








sn pacaasdibh ibe Adina OME 


Perfect Satisfaction From Every Sack! 
E-A-Co Flour is guaranteed always allright 
which means that you are not allowed to 
enter acomplaint against this flour with- 
out having your money refunded or a new 
sack delivered to your door. Insist that 
your grocer supply you E-A-CO Flour which 
is 98 62-100% digestible—every granule 
builds health and strength. 


GUARANTEED ALWAYS ALL RIGHT 
ii itl si 


aaa aiid 
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EVERETT, AUGHENBAUGH & CO. 
WASECA, MINN. 

u _ Prost Ask Your Baker 

or 1-C0. ‘Bread,’ 


From the Cream of Sweet 
Nutritious Wheat Kernelg 
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GUARANTEED ALWAYS ALL RIGHT 
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Simply delicious! 


Kelloggs Corn Flakes with | 
strawberries 


Such a feast for a warm morning’s breakfast—Kellogg’s Corn 
Flakes and strawberries and a big pitcher of cold milk or cream 
—why, it’s a revelation as an appetizer and so satisfying! Just 
as wonderful for lunch or for between-times nibbles! | 

And, best of all—Kellogg’e Corn Flakes and fruit are exactly 
the food you should eat for warm weather! You'll feel so much 
cheerier, 60 free from drowsiness and headaches if you’ll keep 
away from the heavy foods this summer! 

Let the children eat all they want! For, 
Kellogg's digest easily and rest the stomach 
and supply nourishment! 

















CORN FLAKES 7 


\ Also makers of KELLOGG’S KRUMBLES and KELLOGG’S BRAN, cooked and krumbled 































Why pay excessiv« 
|} prices when you can 


— petroleum prod- 
uct. Keepsthe hair soft 
| fresher paints at 24 ordinary 


The natural 


paint 
secure 


and smooth. prices 


, by ordering direct from our mills? 
remedy for falling hair, dry Economy paints are made fresh 
«COT 1\ jal is < Miace i + 
scalp and dandruff. every day and are guaranteed to 
Trial size sent for 10c, or suit , If, after using 2 gal. on your 
free booklet, **Care of the buildings, they are not satistactory, | 
Scalp and Hair”, upon | return the balance a ir expense 
request. and we will refund all you paid. 
. ees - ao VW vav the treight on shipments } 
CHESEBROUGH MFG. CO, 8 ag Mee: Oe See 
(Consolidated) of 6 gal. or more. $15 orders and up | 
eeolidated) — ’ include a free 4-inct ush | 
44 State Street New York include a free inch brush. 
Look At These Prices 
bd High Gloss White Lead Paint__$2.60 gal. | 
Rich Red Barn Paint 1.50 gal. i 
Velvet Inside Finish 2.25 gal. 
Bright Red and Green Wagon 
picraeant j Paint 2.75 gal. 
HAIR TONIC | Varnish Stains (all shades) 85 qt. 
We match every shade Order 
direct from this ad, sending sample 
TIS color. Or, write for color cards. 





<< ECONOMY PAINT MILLS 


Dept. E Geneva, Neb. 








Willis Iceless Refrigerator 

keeps all food cold, fresh, pure W 

OUT ICE. Costs less than ice box. 
Write for ~~ y 
Booklet No. § 





GALESBURG, ILL. 





Lymarnris Genuine 


— Alfalfa 


Bapesngn vielde year efter year wi th nting. Seed from orig!- 
nal stock, scarified to increase germ “sv ng Retnie and seed sample 
Pere. A.B. LY M AN, Introdacer ~ Grimm Alfalfa, 756 P 
arsons Ave., 
$25 Water Street Excelsior, Minnesote COLUMBUS, OH) 


ES NOT WINTERKILL | Please mention ‘this paper when writing. 


Pitchin g Ho rse Shoes 


M st po tlar « cdoes ene rt Taking the 
by story Ru ame free 
&: ) per pair F Oo B “Col mbus, Obie 


‘Onto Horse Shoe € °. 














| built forts against it round about. 
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Except when announcement is made to the contrary, these expositions of the Sabbath Schoc 
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sionally be made necessary by additions to the lesson text. 
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The Downfall of Judah 


(Notes on the Sabbath School Lesson 
for June 18, 1922. II Kings, 25:1-12.) 


“And it came to pass in the ninth 
year of his reign, in the tenth month, 
in the tenth day of the month, that 
Nebuchadnezzar king of Babylon came, 
he and all his army, against Jerusa- 
lem, and encamped against it; and they 
(2) 
So the city was besieged unto the elev- 
enth year of king Zedekiah. 3) On 
the ninth day of the fourth month the 
famine was sore in the city, so that 
there was no bread for the people of 
the land. (4) Then a breach was made 
in the city, and all the men of war 
fled by night by the way of the gate 
between the two walls, which was by 
the king’s garden (now the Chaldeans 
were against the city round about); 
and the king went by way of Arabah. 
(5) But the army of the Chaldeans pur- 
sued after the king, and overtook him 
in the plains of Jericho; and all his 
army was scattered from him. (6) Then 
they took the king, and carried him up 
unto the king of Babylon to Riblah; 
and they gave judgment upon him. (7) 
And they slew the of Zedekiah 
before his eyes, and put out the eyes of 
Zedekiah, and bound him in fetters, 
and carried him to Babylon. (8) Now 
in the fifth month, on the seventh day 
of the month, which was the nineteenth 
year of king N king of 


sons 


veébudchadnezzar, 


Babylon, came Nebuzaradan the cap- 
tain of the guard, a servant of the king 
of Babylon, unto Jerusalem. (9) And 


he burnt the house of Jehovah, and the 


king’s house; and all the houses of 
Jerusalem, even every great house, 
burnt he with fire. (10) And all the 


army of the Chaldeans, that were with 
the captain of the guard, brake down 
the walls of Jerusalem round about. 
(11) And the residue of the people that 
were left in the city, and those that 
fell away, that fell to the king of 
Babylon, and the residue of the multi- 
tude, did Nebuzaradan the captain of 
the guard carry away captive (12) 


But the captain of the guard left of the 
poorest of the land to be vinedressers 
and husbandmen.” 


There is something peculiarly pathet- 


ic in the destruction of a nation. No 
matter how great the individual may 
be, his death affects comparatively few 


When ai 
individual, 


ation is destroyed no 


humble, 


people 


howeve1 is exempt 


from the inevitable suffering: and, un- 
fortunately, upon the least guilty and 
responsible, the women and the chil- 
dren, the heaviest burden of woe in- 
variably falls 

There is a peculiar pathos in the 
downfall of Jerusalem, reflected in the 
very tone of the lesson. For nine hun- 
dred years they had been known as the 
people of God, differing from all other 
nations in dress, in food, in manners 
and customs, in government, in laws 
and in ideals. The nation was never a 
great nation either in territory or pop- 
ulation. Its greatness consisted in its 
lofty ideals, its literature such as the 
world has never since seen and never 
again will see, and its far-reaching in- 
fluence over thought and action 


because it failed to live 


and to obey the 


It fell 
its ideals 


up to 
laws of its 


founder, and instead of these adopted 
the ide morals, manners and cus- 
"toms of the heathen round about them. 
The appeals, protests, prophecies and 
threatenings of its prophets against 


their departure from these ideals form 
a large portion of the Bible of the Gen- 
tile nations. Its Psalms are to this 


day the most fitting expression of hu- 


| 
| 


| 
| 





j and he 


man emotion in the known world, ang 
its laws are the foundations of our 
jurisprudence. No wonder the writer 
of the lesson heaves a sigh as he sums 
up the story of the captivity and the 
causes that led thereto. 

Zedekiah was the last king of Ju 
He was the youngest son of Jos 
His brother Jehoiakim had been s}ain 
in battle and his body left, for a time 
at least, unburied) His son Jehoiaci 
after a brief reign of three months and 
ten days, had sacrificed himself and 
the royal family in order to save the 
city from destruction, and was carried 
to Babylon with the leaders of the 
Egyptian faction of the 
(which aristocracy was the real power 
behind the throne), with a large pro 
portion of the best soldiers, a thousand 


aristocracy 


skilled workmen, together with the 
golden vessels of the treasury. Jehoia- 
chim’s uncle Mattaniah, under 


name of Zedekiah, was then placed on 
the throne as a vassal of the Chaldean 


king. (II Kings, 24:17.) 

While the nation reeled under the« 
blow, there was still a chance for Jv- 
dea. The land was left; the city was 


left, with its fortifications; the temple 
was left ,and the great body of the pec- 
ple were left, with their laws and their 
worship. All the prophets were left 

was not originally the policy of Nebu- 
chadnezzar to make the land desolate 
It was his policy, and a far-seeing po)- 
icy it was, to have a strong second: 
class kingdom, loyal to him, as a buffer 
between Babylon and Egypt. Zedekiab 
registered a solemn oath by Elohim 
his own god, to be loyal to him. How- 
ever, aS soon as Pharaoh Hophra, the 
new king of Egypt, endeavored to re 
claim his lost territory from which 

had been driven by the Babyloniai 

Zedekiah not only broke his oath to the 
king of Babylon, but became the head 


of an alliance of the neighboring 
tribes to break the yoke of Babylon 
and obey the laws of Egypt. Against 
this Jeremiah in Judea and Ezekiel 


uttered their most vehems» 
They regarded the breach « 
this oath as the destruction of the last 
hope of Israel. 

This, however, was not the real 
trouble. The fundamental laws of the 
kingdom had long been violated. The 


Jabylon 


protests. f 


kings from Josiah down had _ bes 
kings only in name. The real power 
was an oligarchy of princes and 

would appear, mostly wealthy land 
owners who had robbed the poor of 
their lands in violation of the laws of 


Moses. These naturally were devotes 
of idolatry. They 
the ceremonial worship 
rebuke the sins of their 
in fact a cover for the 
Naturally an 
divided 


were pleased w 
which did 
lives, and we 
grossest lice 
tiousness., oligarchy 
against its 
nce if we study Jeremiah and 
closely we will see that there 
faction of them that was dete 
d to form an alliance with Egypt 
another faction that was dete 
mined to remain true to Babylon. and 
between these the poor, weak king 
Zedekiah wavered from time to ti 
He apparently at one time made 
effort to enforce the statutes of Mo 
with reference to land holding 
slavery, and entered into a publi 
covenant (Jeremiah, 34: 8-20). t 
broken as was 
oath to Nebuchadnezzar. 

The nation was therefore ripe fo § 
ill. Incensed by the treachery of Zede- 


time becomes 
Ezekiel 
was a 
mine 
and 


emn 


this covenant was 


kiah, Nebuchadnezzar came up agai! 
Jerusalem for the third time; for ther¢ 
were three captivities: the captivity of 


Manasseh, the captivity of Jehoiach) 
and the final captivity of Zedekiah. H¢ 
was evidently determined to make 22 
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end of the nation so false to both God 
and man. Jerusalem was the natural 
stronghold, and as such was selected 
to be the capital of his kingdom. It 
had been well fortified for ages; and 
hence, notwithstanding the weakness 
of the kingdom on account of the sec- 
ond captivity, the siege lasted eighteen 
months and the city was at last reduced 
by starvation. The king escaped, and 


jn endeavoring to cross the Jordan was 
overtaken, his sons killed before his 
eyes, he himself bound hand and foot 
with fetters, and holding a rope at- 


tached*to a ring thru his nose, his eves 
were put out with a spear, according to 
Jewish tradition, in the hands of Neb- 
uchadnezzar himself. 

It was the firm convictfon of the 
Jews that God would take care of His 
holy city, the temple, the ark, and the 
cherubim. It was necessary, therefore, 
to destroy all these before the natural 
national spirit could be broken. That 
Nebuchadnezzar was permitted to do 
this shows how little God cares for 
sacred memorials, for churches and 
and the very holiest things, af- 
ter these are regarded merely with su- 
perstitious awe and the spirit of true 
worship has departed. Thus fell the 
city David. 

“How doth the city sit solitary, that 
was full of people! She is become as 
a widow, that was great among the na- 
tions! She that was a princess among 
the nations is become tributary! 
Is it nothing to you, all ye that 





altars 


pass 


by? Behold, and see if there be any 
sorrow like unto my sorrow, which is 
brought upon me, Wherewith Jehovah 
hath afflicted me in the day of his 
fierce anger. (Lamentations 1:1, 21.) 

Not only did Jerusalem fall, but all 
the surrounding nations. The fall of 


Jerusalem was one of the great epochs 
in the history of the world. Read the 
prophecies of Jeremiah, Isaiah and 
Ezekiel and of some of the other proph- 


ets, and note how it was pointed out 
b ehand that Babylon was to be the 
great “hammer” in the hand of the 


Lord with which to smite down all the 
surrounding nations, it in turn to be 
wiped off the face of the earth by the 
Medes and Persians, the race of Japh- 
eth, the first of the great nations to 
obtain world mastery; and, may be 
added, a people with truer conceptions 
of the Divine Being than the corrupt 
races of Shem had at that time. Will 
the race of Japheth and our own race 
in time fall by the weight of its own 


corruptness and be superseded by the 
race of Ham? no respecter 
either of persons or 


| SLEEPY-TIME 
STORIES 


rom the book ‘Old Mother West Wind,” 
by Thornton W. Burgess 
Copyright 1912 by Little, Brown & Co. } 


God is 


races, 























Striped Chipmunk Fools Peter 
Rabbit 








After spying on him as he works, Peter 
Rabbit thinks he has found the home of 
Striped Chipmunk—a shining mound of 
yellow gravel But he can’t find a door 
t t any place, and he can't understand 
that 

Peter Rabbit sat down on Striped Chfp- 
munl shining mound of yellow gravel 
and scratched his left ear with his left 
t 1 ot Then he scratched his right 
€ th his right hind foot It was very 
perplexing Indeed, it was so perplexing 
t Peter quite forgot that Striped Chi 
munk would soon be coming back Sud 
denly right behind Peter’s back Striped 
Chipmunk spoke. 

How do you like my sand-pile, Peter 
Rabbit? Don't you think it is a pretty 
nice Sand-pile?” asked Striped Chipmunk 


politely. uck- 

ling away 
Peter 

nearly 


And all the 
to himself. 
was so surprised that he very 

fell baykward off the shining 

Of yellow gravel. For a minute he didn't 

know what to say. Then he found 

tongue. 


O} 


time he was cl 


le 
pile 
his 


said Peter Rabbit, apparently in 
the greatest surprise, “is this your sand- 
Pile, Striped Chipmunk? It’s a nice 
—— indeed, Is this where you 
ive oe 


ir 


very 


“No, 
“I wouldn’t think 


Striped Chipmunk shook his head. 
oh, my, no!” said he. 
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NCHANGING 
Butta-Nut Coffee 


“BatlNat | 
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A We never sell Butter-Nut Coffee 
in bulk and only in our sealed original 
_ cans with the familiar Butter-Nut label 


. “Bulk Coffee means any coffee without 
' an identity in open bins where the coffee 
_ loses its fragrance and strength and 
‘takes on dampness and weight 
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Delicious” 
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ice! My 
knows 


d pl 


h an l 
dy 


expose 


Eve 


in 
no 


suc 
indeed 


of living 


goodness rybe 


where this is I'm lilding a new home 
vou know, and of cour I don’t want the 
gravel to clutter up my dooryard. Sol 
brought it all here Makes a nice sand- 
pile, doesn't it? You are very welcome 
to sit on my sand-pile whenever y feel 
like it, Peter Rabbit It’s a od place 
to take a sun bath; I hope you come 
often.” 

All the time Striped Chipmunk was 
saying this, his sharp little eyes twinkled 








he chuckled softly to 


and 


with mischief 
himself. 

Peter Rabbit was more curiou than 
ever. ‘“‘Where is your new home, Striped 
Chipmunk?’ he asked 

“Not far from here; come call on me,” 
said Striped Chipmunk 

Then with a jerk of his funny little tail 
he was gone. It seemed as if the earth 








Peter was so surprised that he nearly fell 


backward, 








must have swallowed him up Striped 
Chipmunk can move very quickly, and he 
had whisked out of sight in the bushes 
before Peter Rabbit could tu } ead 
to watch him. 

Peter looked behind every bush and un- 
der every ston: but nowhere could he 
find Striped Chipmtnk or a n of his 
home, except the shining mound of yel- 
low gravel. At last Peter pushed his 
quisitive nose righ nto tl doorway 
Bumble the Bee Now, Bumble the 
happened to be at hon al being 
short of temper, he thrust a sharp 
needle into the inquisitive nose of Pe 
Rabl 

“Oh! oh! oh!” shrieked Peter, clapping 
both hands to his nose, and started off 
home as fast as he xe 

And tho he didn’t knov and doesn't 
know it to this day, he went right across 
the doorstep of Striped Chipmunk’'s home. 
So Peter still wonders and wonders where 
Striped Chipmunk lives, and no one can 
tell him not even the Merry Little 
Breezes. You see, there is not en a sign 
of a path leading to his doorway, for 
Striped Chipmunk never goes or comes 
twice the same way. His doorway is very 
small, just large enough for him _ to 


squeeze thru, and it hidden in the 
grass that often the Merry Little Breezes 
skip right over it without seeing it. 


is so 












































Every erain of sand and gravel from |» 3 Yard 36-inch mater l nee } slen- 
the fine halls and snug chambers | Ger, trim figure Is tl fashion th days, 
Striped C unk 1} built nderground t! irge won will dt tight-fit- 
he ha ares iw onary d in the pocket in ting corset cove! L SI nadid aia 
his cl ‘cs to the shining mound of yel- | No, 1287—C a D mers— 
low vel found by Peter Rabl N ) Cut In size i. 4, 6 S 3 
? 1asa n dropped on 1 door- ‘4 “diag, | . i ; little 

I n i requires + yar 6 material with 
step to let 1 eret out dress of n cha bloomers to 

So in and out among the little meadow match and is € nt to make, 
people skip Striped Chipmunk all the No. 1161—1I \] Cut in ’ 36, 
long day, and not one has found out where {9 and 44 ‘ ty ! e 36 Tre- 
he lives. But no one really cares except- quires 1% yard t t terial, A 
ing Peter Rabbit, who is still curious kitchen pr t p trated ree 

(Next week's story is about another new quires very ' , material to 
house—Jerry Muskrat’s.) racgeen kee chee ct to sap 

: on over a frock 
No. 1301—Lad Hie e Dr Cut in 
a - sizes 36 ) and 44 inches bust measure. 
Fashion Department ! Size 36 requires s yards 36-inch material 
with % yard 36-inch contr ting material. 
A one-piece, tie-on frock, especially if it 
is made of a fabrie like gingham is ¢@ 
A VARIETY OF PATTERNS THAT | giicndid garment for the house r 
CAN EASILY BE MADE BY THE No, 1291—Ladies’ House Dr Cut in 
HOME DRESSMAKER sizes 36, 38 i } and 44 inches bust 
measure 6 requir 17 yards 36- 
- B ‘ ey inch material wi h 1 yard inch con- 
\ al ji AY . isting a ri - pig ter yi nee mat sap 
’ are er recomin wou 8 “atSsO {or 
SP \2 Btn LJ} A orviscabie, | 
Y | > Li as | 
af i } 5 X xo | 
, A , i. | These patterns iaranteed to fit 
Ak i | perfectly and allo all in Price 10¢e 
h } each, prepaid. Order by number and give 
a ) | > (7 ize or age Write plainly and be sure to 
- | ‘ My” 8 sign your name ind ddress \ big 
ax | hion quarterly containing all of the 
| | j \JIS3 late aha stvles, dre making hints, ete., 
\ A | ent on receipt of 10 cents Remit in 
Ye ad a) we ~~ o\ | stamps or coin, and send all orders to the 
A % m r ANN Pattern Department Vallace Farmer, 
\ ! i \2 i |; D Moine I Allow about one week 
\ 1303 : t deli ry the patterns or fashion 
| 
ro » ra j CANNING HINTS 
| | If spinach or other greens are blanched 
& & \ S par | gue in water, the mineral salts, a valuable 
oar * 192 part of green is lost Blanch such foods 
12 4 | 1287 by steaming, An ir rovised steamer may 
=~ | be made from a colander used in a kettle. 
(s.8 J & “Flat-sour"’’ is caused by using old vege 
EY “ tables. The shorter the time between gar- 
. ag A aN den ind fruit jar, the better the quality 
t} i | j of the fruit or vegetables canned This is 
mail | 1 a / especially true of corn, asparagus and 
+ eh) ¥ peas 
oe 4 ; Where the water bath is used it ig easy 
se rn | \ SS to blanch, cold-dip and pack one jar of a 
. | 1 i product at a time In the pressure cooker, 
atl jaune! the jars may be placed in the retort, the 
ere \\ cover put on but not clamped until the 
| } retort is filled 
} | “If a glass top, placed on a jar without 
| " a rubber, rocks when pressed, it is de 
| | fective The wire bails which hold-glass 
| | tops in place should go on with a snap 
> even when the tightening lever on the 
TH clamp spring is up. If the ball is not tight 
if) “s cer = removed from the tightening 
\ iia { lever and bent until it fits. This tighten- 
U6] + 1291, | ing of the bail should be done every year.” 
/ + Use new rubbers each year. Fruit might 

No. 1292—Boys’ Suit—Cut in sizes 2, 4 keep with the oki rubbers, but it is a 
and 6 years Size 4 requires 1 yard 36- gamble, and the saving is not worth the 
inch material for trousers and % yard 36- | risk 

: natertal for watat nove cane 
onli ernie ~j — aes I Al cg 4 Old rubbers, even tho unused, are not 
sisting of trousers in slip-on, overall style safe to use without testing. A good rub- 
and a separate waist ber will return to its original size when 

No. 1303—Stout Ladies’ Corset Cover stretched; it will not crease when bent 
Cut in sizes 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, 46, 48 and double and pinched. It should fit the neck 
50 inches bust measure. Size 36 requires | of the jar snugly. 


























Black Hawk tires, fabric and cord, are larger 
inside and out than tires fixed as standard size 


by leading manufacturers. 


In fact, Black Hawk 


fabric tiresare almost as large as standard cord tires, 


The increased air space means that Black 


Hawks ride easier. 


The extra surface given by 


the larger outside dimensions insures greater 
traction surface and greater wear. 


Buttressed Sidewalls 
for Strength 










The 
chains on your Black Hawks 
will demonstrate to you how 
much over size they really are. 


first 


time you put 


Black Hawk Tire & 
Rubber Company 


Factory at Des Moines, Iowa 
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Kreso Dip No. 1 


(STANDARDIZED) 
WILL 


PROTECT YOUR PROFITS 


BY KEEPING 


All Livestock and Poultry Healthy 


Effective. Uniform. Economical. 


Kills Lice, Mites and Fleas. 
For Scratches, Wounds, Scab, 
and Common Skin Troubles. 


PREVENTS HOG CHOLERA 


Experiments on live hogs prove that a2 1 2 per cent 
dilution of Kreso Dip No. 1 will kill virulent 
hog-cholera virus in 5 minutes by contact. 


FREE BOOKLETS. 

We will send you a booklet on the 
treatment of mange, eczema or pitch 
mange, arthritis, sore mouth, etc 

We will send you a booklet on how 
to build a hog wallow, which will keep 
hogs clean and healthy. 

We will send you a booklet on how 
to keep your hogs free from insect para- 
sites and disease. 


WRITE FOR THEM. 


Animal Industry Department of 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 


DETROIT, MICH. 














SURE DEATH to 
HOG WORMS 


Money back if Bonnett’s “Big B” Hog 
Worm Capsules fai! to get the worms. Origi- 
nal J. L. Bonnett formula of 


Genuine S-A-N-T-O-N-I-N 
and other pure drugs. No substitutes. Pure 
Santonin capsules cannot be sold for less 
than our price; substitutes are worthless at 
any price. 
colleges, 


Pure-bred breeders. agricultura! 
farm 
“Big B's” 


advisers, veterinarians use 
Bonnett's R. F. Jobanningmeter, 
Luana, lowa, says: “Send 200 Big B's’. Have 
tried others. but find no equal” 
ORDER DIRECT 
50 $3.75; 100, $7.00; 200, $13.50 
Special Hog Treating Instruments, $1.50 
J.L. BONNETT 
Maenutacturing Chemist 
215 Main Street 
Bloomington 
tHinots 








FARMERS 


Get This 
Premium Book 


It is free. Over 240 pages de- 
scribing thousands of live stock, 
agricultural and club prizes offered 
at the 1922 Iowa State Fair. 


OFFERINGS INCLUDE 


Horses . . . $23,195.00 
Cattle . . . . $33,312.50 
Swine... . $ 7,660.00 
Sheep... . $ 4,674.00 
Agriculture . $11,619.00 
Juniors . . . $ 8,942.75 


Special premiums for lowa stock 
and produce. Plan now to ex- 
hibit at the State Fair. 

Send today for your FREE 
copy of this big premium book. 


lowa 
State Fair 


Des Moines, lowa 
August 23— September 1 


A. R. Corey, Secretary 





Please mention this paper when writing. 
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FEEDING QUESTIONS | 





Corn Silage Superior to 
Sunflowers 


silage failed to keep the 
corn silage in steer feed- 
ing experiments at the Colorado experi- 
station during the past winter. 

averaging 1,050 pounds in 
weight fed for 140 days on ra- 
tions of silage, dried molasses beet 
pulp, cottonseed cake and alfalfa hay. 
To make the same gains, the steers fed 
corn silage required 11.5 per cent less 
silage, 11.7 per cent less molasses beet 


Sunflower 
pace set by 


ment 
Steers 


were 


pulp, 11.3 per cent less cottonseed cake 
and 37 per cent alfalfa than did 
the steers fed sunflower silage. The 
corn silage lot gained 2.4 pounds daily, 
compared with 2.1 pounds daily gain 
in the sunflower silage group. 

Under Colorado growing conditions, 
the corn silage used contained rela- 
tively little grain. Had the silage con- 
tained as much grain as that produced 
in the corn belt, its advantage would 
have been considerably greater. At 
the Colorado station, sunflowers yield- 
ed twenty tons while corn made ten 
tons of silage to the acre. The labor 
requirements of sunflower silage were 
very great because it was necessary to 
cut them by hand. 


less 


The results of this test show defi- 
nitely that sunflower silage can not 
compete favorably with corn in sec- 


tions where corn can be matured. 

Two groups of steers were fed in the 
Colorado tests to compare corn and 
barley, fed in connection with sunflow- 
er silage, cottonseed cake and alfalfa. 
The gains and feed requirements 
showed barley to be about 80 per cent 
as valuable as corn. 


Tankage for Spring Pigs on 
Good Pasture 


“IT have spring pigs running 
on alfalfa pasture which have been get- 
ting all the soaked shelled they 
want to eat twice a day. Would you 
Suggest adding anything to the corn 
ration in order to get faster and cheap- 


some 


corn 





er gains? At the local elevator cor: 


55 cents per bushel, shorts $1.60 
hundred and tankage $3.50 per 
dred. I have plenty of corn, but 
course would have to buy the « 
feeds.” 


With spring pigs running on alfa}: 
clover or rape pasture, we roughly ¢ 
mate that when one-fourth of a po 


of tankage is added to the ave, 
daily ration of each pig, that + 
pound of ‘tankage saves from tw: 
three pounds of corn. In the ca 
blue grass, we would estimate 1} 
each pound of tankage saves 


three to four pounds of corn. Fry 
the standpoint of the saving in co 
with tankage at $3.50 a hundred 

corn at less than 60 cents a bushe! 
may be seen that it is not worth w} 


to add tankage to the ration. Ther: 
one other angle, however, which 
worth while considering. The pigs 


which are getting corn alone on alfa 
or clover or rape 
narily gain only about three-fourths 
a pound per head daily; whereas, wh: 
tankage is added to the ration th: 
will usually gain a little over a pow 
per head daily. 


pigs are ready to market at least 
month earlier than when tankag:e 
not added. In some years there 
such 


a big advantage, especially witt 


pasture will ordi- 


This means that wher 
tankage is added to the ration that t} 


March pigs, in rushing them along rap 


idly to an early market, that it m: 


pay to add tankage to the ration ever 
tho it is selling for three or four time 


as much per hundred as corn. 


ARGENTINE CATTLE MARKET 
SLUMPS 


4 


in indication of the 


the 


extent to 


deflation has struck Argentinian « 


tle man is afforded by the statements 
R. A. Hall, a Texas banker. Mr. H 
reports having seen fat high grade t 


year-old steers selling in the Buenos A 


stock yards for the equivalent of $9 per 
head in American gold He saw 

sell at $3 per head and other cattle in pr 
portion The Argentine cattle market 
said to be in the worst condition ir 
history 





Butter Profits and Losses 


The strong butter market continued 
thru May of 1922. Of course, there was 
seasonal weakening as is to be expect- 


ed at this time of vear, but for some 
reason the weakness has not been as 
great as most people had expected. 


Butter is now selling for just about the 
Same as it did last January. It is an 
extraordinary thing to see butter at the 
time of large production in the late 
spring sell just as high as in the mid- 
dle of the winter. 

With corn at 62 cents a bushel, oats 
at 37 cents a bushel, bran at $23 a ton, 
oil meal at $52 a ton, and cottonseed 
meal at $48 a ton at central markets; 
with hay at $12 a ton on the farm and 
labor at 22 cents an hour, the cost of 
producing a pound of butter on a Chi- 
cago extra basis was 28 cents for the 
month of May, 1922. The actual price 





was 34 cents, or there was a profit 


| about 6 cents a pound. 


Chicago milk in May of 1922 
about $1.28 a hundred to produce « 
livered at the country bottling play 


We do not have the final report as 
the price realized by the average p 
ducers in the Chicago district, but 
now evident that the 
milk producers are again making 
profit somewhat comparable 
profit made by other live stock me 
They have had a rather hard time t} 
past winter, but now 
ting straightened around. 

While the dairy situation looks fa 


seems 


seem 


ly good the ensuing year, we trust th: 


Chicag' 


- 


with the 


to be get 


dairymen everywhere will take advan- 


tage of the fairly good 


ducers some time during early June. 


canner co 
prices and let go all of their poor pro 
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Our readers are invited to contribute their emperience to this department. 


IHE DAIRY 


Questions soncerning 


dairy management will be cheerfully answered 








Subcutaneous Versus Intradermic 
Tuberculin Test 

An Iowa correspondent sends us the 

ordinance of a little town in western 

Jowa that fur- 

nishing milk to the town shall be test- 


which provides cows 


ed for tuberculosis by the subcutane- 
ous test. He has had his cows tested 
by the intradermic, by the government 
yeterinarian, and has found no re- 
actors. The health officer of this little 
town, however, says that the city ordi- 
nance requires a subcutaneous test, 
and that our correspondent will have 
to have his cows retested by this meth- 
od or stop furnishing milk to the town. 
This health officer says that the sub- 
cutaneous test is the only reliable one. 

The intradermic test for tuberculosis 
is now recognized by the Bureau of 
Animal Industry of the United States 
Department of Agriculture as being 
just reliable as the subcutaneous 
test. Moreover, it is much easier to 
give and can be given with much less 
expense. The health officer of this 
little town is evidently very poorly 
posted, or else is trying to make mon- 
ey for local veterinarians and cause 
needless expense to our correspondent. 
The federal authorities having charge 
of the tuberculosis testing work for 
the state of Iowa tell us that it is ex- 
ceedingly doubtful if any city has the 
legal right to specify only one method 
of testing for tuberculosis as accept- 
able, when there are others which are 
recognized by scientists as good, which 
can be given more cheaply. As to 
whether or not it will be good policy 
for our correspondent to fight the city 
on this matter in the courts is another 
matter. It would seem that he ought 
to be able to make his city health of- 
ficer listen to reason without having 
recourse to legal measures. 

For the benefit of our readers who 
are not familiar with the “sub- 
cutaneous” and “intradermic,” we 
shall say that under the subcutaneous 
method of testing for tuberculosis, it 
is necessary to take temperature read- 
ings of the cows every few hours after 
the injection of the tuberculin. With 
the intradermic test, the tuberculin is 
injected between the layers of the skin 
at the base of the tail, and the reactors 


as 


words 


are detected by the character of he 
Swelling which appears a few days 
later. The intradermic test is the most 


practical test. 





Changes in Dairy Show Classes 


Two and a half times as much prize 
money as last year and a number of 
classification changes will feature this 
year’s National Dairy Show, to be held 
in October at the Minnesota State 
Fair grounds. The increase in prize 
money will allow ten premiums, rang- 
ing from $10 up in each class. 

Among the changes in the classifica- 
tion are the elimination of the junior 
calf and calf herd classes. All animals 
in the young herd must be bred by the 
exhibitor. Two classes for proved sires 
are afforded, in one of which the bull 
is to be shown with four of his progeny 


—two of them to be in milk and all 
bred by exhibitor. The other class 
calls for a sire with five A. R. O. 


daughters with records at least 60 per 
cent in excess of the requirements. 
Classes are provided for grade cows 
With cow testing association records 
above 500 pounds of fat and between 


350 and 500 pounds of fat. A group 


class for five cows from one testing 
association is listed, and other classes 
provide for four grades by a registered 
bull and for the champion grade cow. 

The offering for state herd prizes is 
doubled, the National Dairy Show put- 
ting up $1,500 for each breed, provid- 





|; ed States Department 








ing the breed associations appropriate 
half that amount. Age requirements in 
the state herds have been changed to 
call for three cows three years old or 
over and four heifers of graduated ages 
down to heifer calf six months old and 
under twelve. 





Minnesota Creamery Organi- 
zation 
Representatives of 310 creameries in 
the 
Association met recently at University 


Minnesota Cooperative Creamery 


Farm, St. Paul, and adopted plans for 
a uniform system of manufacturing, 
grading and marketing their product. 
The creameries represented are said to 
produce more than 50 per cent of the 
butter of the state. The Minnesota 
association has opened offices in New 
York City and will soon have branch- 
es in Philadelphia and Chicago. A 
standard trade mark for butter pack- 
ages is now being worked out by mem- 
bers of the association. 

In standardized specifications adopt- 
ed at the meeting, it was agreed that 
cream to be made into butter should 
not contain more than .27 of one per 
cent of acidity when delivered to the 
creamery, and after churning should 
not register a greater acid content 
than .4 of one per cent. It was agreed 
that all milk should be pasteurized up 
to 145 degrees. 

Minnesota dairy interests believe 
that there is a large opportunity for 
this state-wide dairy marketing organ- 
ization. 





Pure-Breds and High Production 
Go Together 

that the 

of dairy 


States 


centage 


highest 
bulls 


produc- 


have per- 


pure-bred on 
the average have the°highest 
ing dairy cows, according to an analy- 
sis of census figures made by the Unit- 
Agriculture. 
The forty-eight states were arranged 
in order of percentage of pure-bred 
sires, ranging from 91 per cent for Ari- 
zona down to 8 per cent for North 
Dakota. By dividing the list into four 
groups of twelve states each and aver- 
aging the pure-bred sire percentages 
and the figures on milk production per 
cow, it was found that the top twelve 
states, which averaged 51 per cent 
pure-bred dairy bulls, were also the 
highest in average milk production per 
cow, with 4,068 pounds. 

For the second twelve states, the per- 
centage of pure-bred bulls was 30 and 
the milk production 3,375 pounds. The 
third group averaged 19 per cent and 
2,761 pounds and the fourth group 12 
per cent and 2,087 pounds. According 


of 


| to the department figures, Iowa ranks 


in the lowest one-fourth, having but 


| 12 per cent of her dairy bulls pure-bred 


and showing an average of only 2,709 
pounds of milk per cow. 





Pure-Breds Increase Milk Yield 


A tribute to the value of pure-bred 
sires is contained in a recent state- 
ment made by J. C. McDowell, of the 
dairy division of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, who pointed 
out that the average production of 
38,000 grade cows in cow testing asso- 
ciations in 1920 was 5,980 pounds of 
milk and 300 pounds of butter, while 
the average production of all cows in 
the United States was 4,000 pounds of 
milk and 200 pounds of butter. The 
average milk and butter yield of grade 
cows was 50 per cent higher than the 
the average for all grades and scrubs 
taken together. The economy of pro- 
duction was over 100 per cent greater. 














A user of a De Laval Milker 
recently said: ‘‘I would no more 
attempt to milk cows without a 
De Laval than I would try to raise 
wheat without a binder.’ 

You know that hand labor can’t 
compete with machinery — and yet 
there is no machine a dairyman 
can own that will save so much 
time as a De Laval Milker. Fig- 
ure up what cutting your milking 
time in two, twice a day every day 
in the year, amounts to; and then 
compare this with the time any 
other machine you own will save. 

But this is just one reason for 
using a De Laval Milker. It milks 
cows in the way they like best — 
vigorously, yet with a gentle, 
soothing and uniform action which 


NEW YORK 
165 Broadway 





Human Hands 
Can't Compete with This 




















stimulates the milk-forming or- 

ans to greatest production. 
That's why De Laval users are 
practically unanimous in their 
statements that they get more 
milk with it than by hand milking. 

But that isn’t all; with the 
De Laval cleaner milk can also be 
produced—and cleaner milk is 
worth more money. 

There are thousands of De Laval 
Milkers in use which are giving 
perfect satisfaction. Many users 
state they would sell their cows 
and go out of the business if they 
couldn’t have a De Laval. 

If you are milking ten or more 
cows by hand you are losing 
enough to pay for a De Laval. 
Send for complete information. 


The De Laval Separator Co. 


CHICAGO 
29 E. Madison St. 


SAN FRANCISCO 
61 Beale St. 





lice, mites and contagious diseases. 


read 


as other louse powders are used. 
to stock that licks a painted surface. 


10 ths. ( 10 gals.) $1.25 and postage 
200 Ib. bags $18.00 








Your hardware, seed, drug or paint dealer has Carbola or can get it. 
shipment by post or express. 


20 Ibs. (20 gals. ) $2.50 delivered 
Trial package and interesting booklet 
Add 25 for Texas and Rocky Mountain States 


CARBOLA CHEMICAL CO., Inc., 299 Ely Ave., Dept. N- Long Island City, New York 
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Drive Out Disease 


Your flocks and herds represent a cash investment. Good sense suggests that 
you keep them in living-quarters where they are not exposed to their ever-ready 
enemies—contagious disease, lice and mites. 


ARSOLA 


makes the job of whitewashing and disinfecting a matter of one operation— 
turns a mean job into easy, rainy-day work. It increases the light more than 
whitewash and helps make buildings clean and sanitary—a condition necessary 
if poultry and livestock are to be free from the losses and troubles caused by 





Use it Instead of Whitewash and Disinfectants 
Carbola comes in powder form with a disinfectant already combined. 
to use as soon as mixed with water and can be applied either with a 
brush or sprayer to wood, brick, stone, cement or over whitewash. Carbola 
doesn’t blister, flake nor peel off. It doesn’t clog the sprayer and it dries out 
clear white. Carbola can be kept in powder form or mixed and left standing 
in pail without spoiling. One gallon covers 200 square feet. 

And don’t forget that the dry powder is unexcelled as a louse powder and 
costs less than most brands. Use it on poultry, cattle, horses, hogs, etc., just 
Carbola is harmless to the smallest chick or 


It is 


If not, order direct. Prompt 


50 Ibs. (50 gals.) $5.00 delivered 
30c postpaid 
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THE POULTRY 


Poultry raisere are invited 


to contribute their experience to this department. 


Questions relating te 


poultry will be cheerfully answered. 








Aid in Diagnosing 


We are glad to advise regarding trou- 
bl« with poultry, but we fear our an- 
swers to many inquires are not as 
helpful as the would be if more in- 
formation could be given us than the 
fact that the chickens were alive and 
are dead 

The following outline for diagnosis 
is clipped t an exchange which we 
are unable to give credit to. The out- 
line i uggestive We believe by the 
time the inquirer thinks over all these 
different angle from which disease 
might pproach that he will locate the 
trouble himself 

Nani Addre Number of bird 
kept Kinds (chickens, ducks, geese, 
etc.) Age of ek bird umber sick 
Number well. Number that have died. 
How long are fow! ick before death? 
Size of house Kind and condition of 
floor Does roof leak? Are the sides 
and back tight. or are there cracks? 
Is there ventilation front and back? 
If ho much? Size of vard How 
much yard urface has gra ? How 
long have chickens been raised on this 
ground? Have birds shade? How pro 
vided? Number square feet shade at 
hoon {re both males and females af- 
fected? What is the general appear 
ance of the sick bird? Does bird eat? 
Describe the appearance in detail of 
the following part Head, body Is 
diarrhea present? If so, color and con- 
sistency of discharge Is bird weak? 
Has bird lost weight? Has it lost the 
use of its wings and legs? Name kinds 
of feed amounts given, and number of 
times a day Do birds get green feed? 
if so, what? Do birds get milk? If so, 
what kird? What kind of water troughs 
used? How often scrubbed and disin- 
fected? Do birds have a chance to get 
stagnant water? Have hens lice? Has 


house mites? 


Chicken Chat 


A buyer of poultry for a commission 


house was talking: “No, we don’t find 
as much tuberculosis as you might 
think in going around the country. In 


some places there is quite a bit of it, 
and a few miles beyond there won't be 


any. I went to gather up a bunch of 
chickens that had been bought by an- 
other man, and I wouldn't take them. 
Ninety-five per cent of them were 
lame. The man who owned them was 
mad I said to him: ‘Your chickens 
have tuberculosis.’ 

“Those chickens don’t have tuber- 
culosis,’ says the man, ‘they've been 
roosting around in the trees and out- 
of-doors, and they've got rheumatism, 
is all.’ 

“‘T said to him, you cut open one 
of those hens, and if it doesn’t have 
nobs on the liver, it’s my chicken, and 
I'll take all the rest of them, and if it 
has nobs on the liver, it’s your chicken 
and all the rest of them are your 
chickens.’ 

“Well, he cut open that chicken, and 
Say. you ought to have seen that liver! 

“Yes, sometimes we do buy chickens 
with tuberculosis, but not if they 
show 

“Folks are culling chickens now, for 
laving and for tuberculosis, too. The 
chickens we are buying this year are 
in better condition than when corn 
was two dollars a bushel. Folks were 
a mite stingy with their corn when it 

ras two dollars: they have a freer 
hand the corn bin when its cheap 
and say. you should see the chickens 
this vear! Every farmer has a yard 
full.” 

“What about the market for capons?” 
we asked. 

“In February. capons, if they are 
fat, will bring 10 cents a pound more 


than chickens.” 





We are not enthusiastic about ca- 
pons. As a commercial proposition 
we would rather sell broilers or fries, 
and give to the laying hens the feed 
and room the capons would take. We 
said as much to our visitor. 

“The trouble is,” he said, “you can’t 
turn those roosters into laying hens, 
and you can turn them into capons; 
but you can make more money out of 


selling them young if you hatch them 
early, say along in March.” 
There was a difference in price be- 


tween light and heavy hens of 5 cents 
per pound. The breeder of the Ameri- 
can breeds will consider this a point 
in favor of their favorite However, 


Leghorn breeder placidly points to 


an extra dozen of eggs and is not dis- 
turbed 

We asked about the market for ducks 
and geese. 

“There is none,” he said, “at least 
nothing worth speaking about. Ducks 
and geese are very poor this year. 
They ought to be fat to sell well.” 

“Wouldn’t it pay the farmers to put 
more flesh on their chickens before 
seHing?” we asked. 

“Sure it would pay them,” he an- 
swered; “but they don’t.” 

If every farmer has “a yard full of 
chickens,” it is well to market wisely 
in order to avoid a full market and a 
lowered price. Eighteen cents a pound 
for heavy hens in late May, the price 


which this buyer 
price. 


was paying, is a good 
Undoubtedly on many farms the 
hens are paying most of the bills. 





Get the Chicks to Roosting Early 

To get chicks to take the direction 
one wants them to go, we 
for 


The way 


must make it 
£0 
to train chicks to roost 
prevent their getting into 
make them get up instead of 


impossible them to anywhere 


else, 
early is to 
a corner; 
under. 

Multitudes chicks are smothered 
by piling up, especially chicks of the 
feather-legged breeds. One preventive 
is to cut off the corners with a piece of 
board or stout tin. 

Another way is to put low roosts in. 
Four or five roosts broad enough for 
the chicks to rest on comfortably and 
placed low enough so that they can not 
crowd under will in a short time be- 
come their choice for a night’s lodging. 

The claim is often made that crooked 
breast bones are eaused by early 
roosting. The right kind roost 


of 


too 
of a 


will not make a deformed breast bone. 





Purdue Bulletin No. 258 shows that feed- 
ing Dried Buttermilk increased egg pro- 


duction three times. Contains only digest- 
ible milk solids. Wonderful feed for baby 
chicks and young stock. Gives them a fine 
start. Is 90 to 9% milk solids. Buy Butter- 
milk on feeding value—the “solid” basis. 
Don't pay freight or water. Let its moist- 


ure content show the economy of feeding 


COLLIS PROCESS 
DRIED BUTTERMILK 


Contains lactic acid, the greatest known 
appetizer and health producer. Professor 
Evvard, of Ames, lowa, has found that 
Dried Buttermilk isasupe an Feed, 
don't dope, for increased e 
production or faster growing & eZ 
chicks and pigs! 

Dried Buttermilk is sold 
in 50 and 100 pound sacks 

Send for free vooklet 
and valuable in- 
a on today. 
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MILLER’S 


CHICKS $10.00 PER 100 AND UP 





VARIETY 50 100 500 
8. C. White Leghorns, Tom Barron Strain.........--+++4. ecccececovecs 26.00 $11.00 $52.50 8105 
8. C. Brown Leghorns, English-American..... ce-ceeecseceeccscceecss 6.00 11.00 372.00 O% (0 
Barred Rocks, White Rocks (Poorman & Fishel), 8. C. and R. C. R. 

T, Reds, White W PamGotees . «oc ce: ces cccccccccccce ° ink 15.00 72.50 4 
Park’s Strain Barred hocks Buff Orpingtons. a 17.00 32.50 65.4 
Anconas, Sheppard 331-egg Strain... 18.00 37.50 75 
Assorted Pure-Bred for Brollers J 00:00 0020 68000000.000806 66050009 10.00 50.00 A 

@ By prepatd parcel post right to yourdoor. 1004 live ; delivery guaranteed. Ordery 

ve direct from this ad and save time. Reference; Heyworth State Bank Address 


letters and make al] remittances payable to 


THE MILLER HATCHERY 


THE “OLD RELIABLE” | 
ILLINOIS HATCHERY 








Heyworth, Illinois 





—— 
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Chicks at Reduced Prices for June and July: 


Post Paid to You, safely up to 1200 miles, 100% Live cm. 


Guaranteed. Prices as Follows: 
VARIETY Price 50 100 4 
5. C. White, Brown and Buff Leghorns. . 85.50 £10.00 e450 
Barred Rocke and 8. and R. C. Reds........ -++- 6.00 11.00 rT 

White Rocks, White Wyandottes, Buff Orpi ngtons 

and Black MiIMOreas...eccsscccccccvccecvecs 6.50 2.00 i 
Assorted Chicks, Left Overs, All Pure Bred..... 5.50 10.00 rt 
All our chicks are from selected, heavy laying parent stock, kept on FREE 


roperly housed and led to insure the greatest 
NO CATALOG. Order Now, Direct from this Ad. 


GLOBE HATCHERY, 


of vigor in the « 
Reference Bank of Berne. 


Box L, Berne, Indiana 











BABY onic KS 
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King Chick Hatchery Prices 


Do not delay your order to write first--erder 
from this advertisement. 100 per cent 
Live Delivery Guaranteed. 

Laros strain Price per 100 














GC Eng. W. June July 
SEE | acts cosccaarenwuee $15 14 
Brown Leghorns “Ever-L ay. Strain”... 15 14 
Barred Rocks, Imp. Ringlets and Mit- 
tendorff Bred-to-lay strain........... 16 15 
Pure bred Barred Rocks...... 15 14 
R. I. Reds, 8. and R.C...... 15 14 
8. C. Reds, Special matings. 17 15 
White Wyandottes..............- - 16 15 
Regal Dorcas Wyand., White Rocks.. 16 15 
ee MONI ios cin cs Keni indeneneon 16 1s 


June and July Chix are Profitable 


Get our Free Direction on Raising ‘Em 


King Chick Hatchery, Box D, lowa City, lowa 


Reference: First National Bank. 


JUNE AND JULY PRICES 


No Reduction on May Chicks 


Sieh’s Hatchery 


LINCOLN, ILLINOIS 
Dates June Hatches 5-12-19-26 
Dates July Hatches 3-10-17 -24-31 























"i ITY Per | Per | Per | Per| Per 

VARIETY ie 25 | 50 100 500 | 1000 
Barred Rocks. - }$3.75 | 87.00 |613.00) @62.50) $125.00 
White Rocks. 4.25 | 8.00 | 15.00) 72.00) 145.00 
Rhode Island Reds..} 3.75 | 7.00 | 13.00) 62 50) 125.00 
White W yandottes . 4.25 | 8.00 | 15.00 72.00) 145.00 
Buff Orpingtons....| 4.50 | 8.50 | 16.00) 77.50) 155.00 
DROBOES caxccscccens | 3.75 7.00 | 13.00 62 50| 125.00 
White Leghorns.. «+ | 3.25 | 6.00 | 11.00, 52.50; 105.00 








We Pay Parcel 
97 per cent live delivery. 


Post Charges 
Order from this ad. 


JUNE, JULY, AUGUST PRICES 


Quick delivery parcel post paid. %5% 
alive delivery. Order today from this 
advertisement at these low prices. 

Full Blooded Quality Chicks Only 


1000 





500 


§ 10 
Chic ke Chicks C hicks 


Chicks Chicks 
Assorted.odds and ends €2.75 €5.00 8 9.00 $42.50 ¢ 85.00 
8. C. White Leghorns.. 3.25 6.00 11.00 52.50 105.00 
(American and English-Ame- 
rican Strains 
8. C. White Leghorns... 4.50 8.50 16.00 77.50 155.00 


(Barron, Strictly Imported Strain) 





8. C. Brown L negnoeas..- 3.25 6.00 11.00 105.08 
Anconas ° 3.50 6.50 12.00 115.00 
peares Roc ke. 3.75 7.00 13.00 125.00 
8.C. R. 1 Reds. 3.75 7.00 13.00 125.00 
R. C. R. I. Reds.. 4.00 7.50 14.00 135.00 
White Rocks...... 8.00 15.00 145.00 
White W re negas 8.50 16.00 155.00 
Bleck Miborcas . 8.50 16.00 155.00 
Buff Orpingtons 9.4 17.00 165.00 





FARROW- HIRSH. cO.. Peoria, Wl. 





BABY CHIC KS 





| BES BABY Cc HIC KS: July and Aug ale, 

reduced prices Full directions care of 
chicks with _ order. Purebred and Hog ed 
Leghorns, i0c, Rocks, Reds, Anconas, Wyar 8, 
12c, Orpingtons, Brahmas, Minorcas, : 1) lege 
per 100 for 500 or more postpai ed 
Magnolia Hatchery, Magnolta, [!lnots 

POU LTRY. 
RRA Rr ~ : ni 





White and Brown Leghorn 


Pullets and Gockerels for Sale 


in Jate June, July and August 10—12 weeks old 
The White Leghorns are choice Tom Barrons; 


the Brown Leghorns, the famous “Ever-jay” 
strain. Both bred for egg production Our 
White Leghorn flock gave highest average egg 
production of any experimented farm reporting 
to Ames last year, Average pullet egg yic 'n 


November and December 1921 60%, still : 
These pullets are extra choice stock 


Write for prices. 


Irving King & Sons, Box M,  fowa City, lowa 











SINGLE COMB RHODE ISLAND REDS. 


Big type, dark red, extra hevy layers. KGGS ONE 


HALF PRICE. As gathered from ex! on 
matings and range flock, €2.50 per 50; $4.50 pe rt 
MES. EDW. KERAN EK, Solon Towa, 





DAY OLD 


Direct from Poultry farm 


CHIC KS 


Farm range flocks, White 


and Brown Leghorns, $11 00; Barred Rocks and |teds, 
$13.00; White Rocks, $14.00 per 100 postpald i00¢ 
live delivery. White River Poultry Farm & Chick 
Hatchery, R. R. 4, Wine hester, Indiana, 


QINGL 4E Comb Brown Leghorn eggs #2.75 per 100 
) From large-type, heavy-laying, mated with prize 





winning strain cockerels. Fertility. Safe delivery and 
satisfactory guarantee. Edw. Dooley, Selma wa 
now! Ancona eggs from Iowa's best 


( RDER 
Single Comb flock, #1.00 setting, 84.50 100 t 

paid. Big “K"’ Farm, Kellogg. lowa. 

After May b, 

Chafee, \ e 





I 1G Golden Buff Orpington eggs 

$1.15-15, €6.00-100. Mrs. M. B 

bago, Minn 

qineus Comb Buff Leg 
beauty. Choice eggs— 

Jobn Tuttle 





horns, culled for | ayer and 
~100, 87.00; 200, $13 
Mo, 





paid. . Princeton, 


ABY 
delivery at low prices. 
Kramer Hatchery Co., Fairmont, 








Chicks from 14 breeds for June and y 
Write for circular to 
Minn. 





BOOK ON 


DOG DISEASES 
And How to Feed 


Mailed free te any address by 
the Author 

H. CLAY GLOVER CO., Inc., 

129 W. 24th St., New York 


« 


M 





America’s 
Pioneer 
Dog Medicines 











BABY CHICKS 


GUARANTEED 


Buff Leghorns (Egg Basket strain); White Leg- 
horns; Brown Leghorns (Netherland'’s strain); 
Barred Rocks; Rbode Island Reds; Anconas; 


White Wyandottes. Send for catalog. 
UNITED CHICK HATCHERIES 
‘p” 


Box * Holland, Mich. 


OUR NEWPRICES 


$11.00 to $16.00 per 100. July and 
August. Barred and White Rocks and 8S. C. 
Reds, #13.00; White Wyandottes, $14: Buff Or- 
pingtons, $16.00; Assorted, all heavy, $11.00: 
Parent stock, selected for heavy laying, 
postpaid, full live delivery guaranteed 


WAPSIE VALLEY HATCHERY 




















Box 807 Independence. Ia. 
From pure bred, selected, 
CHICK pears laying hens. Popular 
feties Prepaid parcel 
post. Right t te pear door. 1004 live arrival 
guaranteed. Our 13th year. FREE ILL. GATALOG 
» Contains Much valuable information. Get 
it mow. WECKEL BROS. Box 391X. MOLINE, MLINOIS. 











German Shepherd, Airedales, Collies, rT 


English Shepherd dogs, Brood Matrons, bred 
for farm helpers. Spotted Poland China Hogs 
10¢ for instructive list. Nishna Collie Kennels 
W. R. Watson, Mer., Box 1700, Macon, Mo. 
Seco TLFUL COLLIE and SHEPHE ae 


Natural Heelers. Picture 10 
R. EL 1s, Beaver Crossing, Deteaska. 


CASH Premium - 


For Your Eggs 











If your eggs are large and fresh. We pay wore 
than market prices. Ship tous for prompt s e 
ment and prices that will satisfy Will buy any 
thing from a dozen toacarload. Address 


SHAWMUT EGG COMPANY OF BOSTON 


119 Fourth St., Des Moines, lowa 


Cmerene Sick 9 


Hens Not Laying 
MOZONE will rid your pobickenso froup, colds, canker. 60T! 
fERe chicken skin di indigestion, bows! 
tr rounie end C— a Ce keep them heal 


Fitkk BOO LETS. « 
GEO, H, LEE CO, Dept, p, 
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fF FARM ENGINEERING 


By I. W. DICKERSON 


Subscribers are invited to avail themselves of Mr. Dickerson's expert knowledge. 
answer inquiries on farm engineering and mechanics. 


He will gladly 
A2-cent stamp should accompany all inquiries. 








Moving Stave Silo 

A Missouri correspondent writes: 

“In reply to the recent request, will 
describe how I moved my 12-foot stave 
I first raised my silo about 18 
inches from foundation and blocked it 
up. Next I pulled timbers B in under 
silo and over foundation, then bolted 


skids A to B as shown in the diagram, 


silo. 


making a wide heavy sled. Then I 
slipped timbers C over B and let the 
silo down onto the sled, and anchored 


and 
Then 
run- 
to- 


the silo guy rods to timbers B 
tightened them up pretty tight. 
bolted the crosspiece at front of 
ners to keep them from pulling 
gether. 

‘Then with the aid of one man and 
a stump puller, I moved the silo to its 
new location in less time than it would 
have taken to brace it and lay it down. 
If it is to be moved a considerable dis- 
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Slowing Stave Silo 


tance, probably a tractor or a steam 
engine could be used to good advant- 
age. In raising the silo the guy rods 
should be loosened only a little at a 
time, otherwise one side might be 
raised too fast and upset it. No brac- 
ing of any kind was used on silo or 
sled. I think there is no danger of the 


silo blowing over while moving it, as I 
had a pretty strong wind while moving 
mine. Setting the silo on the new 
foundation was the reverse of getting 
it off the old one. Would like to say 
that I have used a brush cutter similar 
to that shown in a recent and 
it will cut heavy poplar up to six or 
seven inches in diameter as fast as 
five men can clear it away from the 
machine.” 


issue, 


Pavi ing Bare Lot 
An Illinois correspondent writes: 


“The lot in front of my barn gets so 
muddy that I am thinking of concret- 


ing it Would this get slippery and 
dangerous for stock in winter time? 
How thick would cement have to be on 
a good crushed rock bottom to keep 
horses, cattle and loaded wagon from 
breaking it? How many parts sand to 
one of cement should be used? How 
much cement would it take tio cover 
3,600 square feet? Any suggestions 
will be appreciated.” 

We do not think it is either neces- 


Sary or desirable to go to the expense 


a yard just to keep 
What 


under age 


of paving so large 
it from getting muddy. our cor- 
Tespondent needs is 
spoutage to keep the roof water 
oft If two or three lines of tile are 
laid with plenty of fall and a good out- 
let, covering them with gravel instead 
of dirt, and then the lot covered with 
four or five inches of gravel or crushed 
rock well tamped down while wet, we 
feel quite sure no further trouble from 


drair 


and 
and 














mud will be experienced. Besides be- 
ing expensive the ordinary concrete 
pavement is likely to be slippery, when 
covered with a thin layer of wet man- 
ure. This can be avoided by ridging 
the surface or by working’ coarse 
gravel or broken stone partly into the 
pavement while still fresh. 

If there is a good, well tamped, 
crushed rock or gravel  ftoundation, 
there should be at least four inches 
of good concrete, if heavily loaded 
wagons are to be driven over it. The 
concrete should be of a mixture of one 
bag of cement to two and one-half cu- 
bic feet of sand to four cubic feet of 
coarse gravel or broken stone. Ce- 
ment and sand should not be 
used, as it takes much more cement 
and then is not dense and water- 
proof. Such a pavement of 3,600 
square feet would require 61.7 barrels 
of cement, 22.6 cubic yards of sand, 
and 34.4 cubic yards of gravel. 


alone 


So 





Killing Stumps With Poison 

The April, 1922, issue of Agricultural 
Engineering reports that 
the 
in the drainage channels 
Phalia 
indicated that the 


experiments 
on sprouting 


the 


prevention of stump 


River- 


side and Bogue drainage dis- 


tricts in Mississippi, 


most effective treatment consisted of 
cutting the trees and bushes in he 
channels about six inches from the 
ground surface and poisoning the 
stumps with a preparation of granu- 
lated caustic soda and white arsenic. 
In a suitable vessel containing eight 
gallons of water, ten pounds of caustic 
soda is poured, and as soon as the 
water begins to steam from its action 


ten pounds of white ar- 
senic is added, and vig- 
orous stirring with a wooden paddle 
until the mixture Two gallons 
of water are then and the 
pound is ready for 

The best results were obtained by 
splitting the stumps with ax, brush 
hook or machete, and applying the poi- 
son on the fresh cuts with mops made 
of old tied to sticks about 24 
inches long. 


upon the soda, 
dissolved by 


cools 


added com- 


use 


an 


sacks 


Home-Made Hay Hoist 
The accompanying picture shows a 
by J. F. 
mate- 


hoist made 
Wis., 
rials picked out of a junk pile o1 
from discarded machinery. This is a 
single drum outfit, the drum and large 
gear being pulled a tew inches endwise 


home-made hay 


Foster, Paynette, out of 


taken 





allow the drum to rotate free- 
ly when the fork is to be pulled 
As indicated in the picture, the 
is mounted permanently up in the 
loft the the 
furnished from a 3% horse 


so as to 


back. 
hoist 

barn 
being 


lec- 


out of way power 


power e 


tric motor belted to a simple friction 
clutch pulley which could be thrown 
in or out by means of rope controls put 
convenient to be reached by the man 
on the load, making one-man outfit. 

Where electric power is not availa- 


arranged in 
driven by 
tractor, 
ments 


ble, the hoist could be 
some place where it could be 
a belt from a gas engine or 
the same general control arrange 


being used. 








Shipping Crate for Hogs 


A North Dakota 
writes: 

“I would like suggestions or plans 
for making a crate for moving heavy 
sows around in or taking hogs to mar- 
ket or shipping them by express. Can 
you give me any help?” 


correspondent 


The United States Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C., has 
— 
ee + >—. 
Sern Pk 5 
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Hoc CRATE 


worked out a satisfactory type of ship- 
ping crate similar to that shown in the 
accompanying diagram, which can be 
made by anyone at a small expense. 
The size will have to be varied accord- 
ing to the size of the hog to be shipped 
and must be several inches longer and 


enough wider so that the hog can lie 
down. Care must be taken that the 
hog can not get its legs fast in the 


lower cracks and that no nails project 
to injure the hog or those that handle 
the crates. 


Rats U hdins Concrete Floor 


An Indiana correspondent writes: 

“T have a barn with a cement floor, 
and two corn cribs full of corn in the 
same barn. There are hundreds of rats 
around the barn and under the cement 
floor, and at night they are destroying 
the corn badly. Would thank you very 
much for information as to way 
of destroying them, especially 
under the floor.” 


some 
those 


Probably the best way of destroying 
the rats under the floor and the nests 
is to back an automobile or tractor up 


put a length of large hose 
the exhaust pipe into one 
and plug up all the others 
find. A length of old pump or 
gutter pipe can be used if strips of old 
carpet or cloth are wrapped around the 
joints so as to make them fairly tight. 
Start the motor and use a rather rich 
mixture, and it will be only a very few 
minutes until every rat under the floor 
will be asphyxiated. It would be much 
more desirable, so far as smells after- 
wards are concerned, if one or two of 
the larger holes could be left open and 
covered with box traps or pipes leading 
into a barrel half full of water, giving 
the rats a chance to get out and drown 
themselves. It will be necessary to 
watch around the floor carefully, even 
at some little distance away, for escap- 
ing smoke indicating runways. If any 
openings come up under the,corn cribs 


to the barn, 
or pipe from 
of the hole 

you can 


you will have to move the corn. In 
fact, that probably would be a good 
thing to do anyway. 


For methods of poisoning and trap- 
ping rats, we would refer to an article 
or two appearing in our columns not 
long ago and to free bulletin put out 
by the United States Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C., which 
you can secure by writing for it. 


Keeping Wocd From Checking 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“In answer to the inquiry as to keep- 
ing hickory or other tough wood from 
checking while seasoning, would say 
that the piece should be sawed or split 
thru the heart or center. This allows 
the air to get to the center and the 
wood dries from the inside as well as 
from the outside. One reason timber 
checks so badly when laid away to Sea- 
son is because the outside dries very 


rapidly while the inside remains damp 
very much longer. To keep the worms 
from attacking the timber while 
soning, give it a heavy coat of creosote 
or dip, or if these are not available a 


coat of kerosene will help.” 


sea- 
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BIG BARGAIN 





$139 


OnTerims 








FIDELITY 


Worm Capsules 


Guaranteed to kill and remove worms in 24 
hours. Improves genera! condition., Worm free 
hogs grow faster and make bigger profit. Caps 

are quick and sure. Order from this ad today. 


100 capsules with set of instruments $530 


as illustrated, full instructions, 
Extra Capsules, 
Prepaid 





postpaid, only 





25. 
60. . 


$ 1.25 
2.40 
oo . . 450 
- 500 . . 18.00 
c 1000 . 35.00 
niess you wish. Pa: 

Send No Money on arrival “Results ene 


safisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. 


Fidelity Supply Co., 819 Exchange Ave., Dept. M. Chicago, fil. 

















Hammocks —~New; Navy Bi.55 
Hip Boots—New; Army 2.75 
Wool 0. D. Shirte—New; Army Re 2.25 
Khak! Shirte—New ‘ aseawes .00 
Khaki Pante—Heavy; civillan style . 1.50 
Khaki Breeches— Army, Ree 00 
Khaki Coats—U.5 45 
Shelter Tents—U.8 h poles 1.50 
Canteens—New, Aluminum; U.S. Arn 35 
Meas Kits—New 35 
Cups—New, Aluminum; [ \ 20 
Underwear—Summer; new; Army; Ga 40 
Navy Underwear: New style; Ga 40 
Raincoats; Officers’ style; New 8.95 
Tente—all sizes and prices and a complete line of 
Camping, Army 4 Navy Goods 

Mone back- -Guarar 


Send for Cc omplete list 


Y CHAS. B. EASOP Navy 
5 Flatbush Ave Brooklyn. NY. 















Fairmont 


PURE FLAKE 


Buttermilk 


akes Me Big Hog 
and Poultry Profits 
& Buttermilk-fed hogs grow faster, 
fatten quicker and are ready for 
market 30 to 60 days sooner than 
if fed straight corn. [t's a tonic, 
too. Keeps them healthy. It makes 
my hens lay all winter when eggs 
are worth more. I buy it faked 
from Fairmont Creamery Co., in 
100 Ib. sacks with feeding direc- 
tions in each sack. Why pay 
freight on water? No waste, easy 
to handle and won't spoil. You 
et l recommend it. Write today 
for free sample and price 


Fairmont Creamery Co., 1208 Jones (St., Omaha, Neb. 


















vice: 
EVER. BUY NOW 
DIRECT FROM FACTORY 
# Freight P 1. 150 styles of ROOFING 
Gr tee 
: it » Allg PAINT 


} quick for e free 
ROWN FENCE & WIRE CO., Dept. 726-E£. Cleveland, Ohio 


ACME HAY AND MILL FEED CO. 


We handle al! kinds of 


HAY AND FEED 


Carioad lots and less at lewest priees—Ask 
for our price list 


SIOUX CITY, IOWA 








223 Pearl St., 








Soy Beans 
WANTED! 


CHICAGO HEIGHTS OIL MANUFACTURING CO. 
Chicago Heights, Hlinois. 














Please mention this when writing. 


saper 
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Veterinary 














No scars—no blemishes 


GOMBAULT’S CAUSTIC BALSAM 
does the work better than firing. Hair 
positively grows back natural color 











A reliable remedy for Curb, Splint, 
Sweeny, Capped Hock, Strained 
‘ounder, W indpuffs, 





Throat or Bronchial 
Troubles. Will not scar or blemish. 
Supercedes all firing and cautery. 


As a human liniment it is unsurparsed. 


I 
$1.50 per bottle at druggists or by 


The LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS Co. 


GOMBAULTS 
Causti 


digester tankage fron 











CRUDE OIL 12c 


Highly Medicated Hog Oi) 20c. 


TAR FOR WARTS. 


Send your drum or 


Shores-Mueller Co., 


Low R. R. Rates to 
Western Canada 


Excursions on Ist and 3rd 
Tuesday of Each Month 


Single Fare Plus $2 Only for 
the Round Trip 


Cedar Radids, lowa 








salt and apply it 





The recent ad vance in the price of farm 
produce warrants increased interest in 
Kconomically, Western Can- 
ada on account of its low priced lands 
and their low productive quality, today 
stands pre-eminent in its position as 
farthe best field for economic agriculture 


horsemen use powderer 


Take advantage of the low 


PARALYZED CO 


examine into their resources and the 
its so easily to be obtained 


mation you may desire 


OMAHA, NEBR. 
800 Peter's Trust Bldg. 

R.A. GARKETT., 

Sit Jackson St. 











Farm Loans 


We have available funds for loans on improved 
These loans are 


Interest and permit determined by per- 


On general principles 
bowels should be 


borrowers to pay even 


H. C. Adams & Co, 
Wisconsin Selected Cut-Over Lands 


enable purchaser with email! means to have s farm 
Also beautiful locations for summer 


SEEKERS LAND COMPANY, Stillwater, Minn 


Low Round Trip Homeseekers’ Tickets 


The firet and third Tuesday of each month to Min- 


MILK FEVER. 


Write for free book describing oppor 
tunities offered homeseekers and investors 
LEEDY, Dept. 68, Great Northern Hail. 





OUTEEASTERN HANSAS—Good farm 
Low prices, very easy terme c 





ESTMENT CO., lola, Kansas 


Wealthy Western New York Farms 


Low taxes, paved roads, 
New York Farm Agency 











FOR SALE 4%, 


Reasons for selling, settlement of estate 
URA BROS. Lakefield, Minn. 


SOUTHERN MINNESOTA FARMS 


A. BH. SCHROEDER, 


ratior uring é 
4 improved farm, either quar on during that 





Mankato, Minn. 


c—1168 acre stock ranch, beautifu 


BARTON, Dunn Center, No 











Please mention this paper when writing. 


milk fever treatment outfit, or a steril- 
ized milking tube, smal! rubber tube and 
bulb syringe 


ABORTION. 
lowa subscriber writes: 
I have a pure-bred Hereford heifer 


that lost hér calf about a month before 


same was due. This occurred some time 
in August Since then she has come in 
heat several time but have been unable 
to get her in calf There apparently is no 
discharge from the vagina Is there any- 
thing you could suggest in the way of a 


cure for her 
Isolate the heifer at once as she is prob- 


ably affected with the contagious abor- 
tion disease You should have your veter- 
inarian arrange to } e a sample of her 
blood tested for abort at the state agri- 
cultural experiment ation If she re- 
acts, better have blood samples from 
other exposed cows and heifers similarly 
tested Meanwhile cleanse, disinfect and 
whitewash the stall tl heifer has occu- 
pied. Until you have the blood test made, 


syringe out the vagina of the heifer once 
daily with a gallon of blood-warm, boiled 
water containing two tablespoonfuls of ta- 
ble salt 





COUGH OF DOG 


A Minnesota subscriber writes 

. have a valuable Seotech collie dog, 
which is afflicted with a cough. Whenever 
he barks he almost chokes with a dry 
cough.” 
The mouth, tongue and throat should be 


carefully examined for a sharp object or 


bone possibl odged there, and which 
should be removed If no such cause is 
found, the cough probably is due to chron- 
ic bronechiti for which vou would find 
glyco-heroin quite effective in dose of 
half to one teaspoonful or more every 
three, four or six hours, as found neces- 
sary. If you can not buy this medicine, 


give any simple cough syrup suitable for 
a child. 
RICKETS. 

An Towa subscriber writes: 

“Will you kindly advise as to the cause 
of little pigs dragging their hind legs? 
They seem to be doing finely, but just 
lose control of their hind legs and can not 


get around to eat I haven't lost any 
with it yet, but they are getting quite 
thin. Please give remedy if there is 


any, as they are all full-blooded, nice pigs 
and I would like to do anything I can 
to help them.” 

Rickets is present when little pigs lose 
control of their hind legs Worms may 
help to bring on the trouble, but usually 
it attacks pigs from pampered sows and 
boars and that have been kept confined 
to a pen and improperly fed It rarely 
affects pjgs from rong parents if they 
are given plenty of milk from birth and 
from the time they can run are allowed 
to graze a succession of green crops and 
have in addition mixed meals in slop or 
from a_ self-feeder and free access to 
salt, slacked lime. wood ashes and wood 


or corn cob charcoal We fear it is too 
late to help affected pigs now, as they 
have become thin Prevention is all-im- 


portant, and you should avoid similar 
trouble in future by managing pigs as we 
have suggested Also apply to the state 
agricultural experiment station for bul- 
letins on the management and feeding of 
swine. 


PARALYSIS. 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“IT am writing you for some advice on 
pigs that are weak in the back and drag 
their hind legs I had a sow that broke 
down in the back. She had eight pigs; 
now four of her pigs are broken down. 
What can I give to help them?” 

Pampered swine that have beén too 
much confined to pens and overfed on 
corn are especially subject to rickets and 
paralysis. It rarely attacks hogs that are 
allowed to graze a succession of green 
crops and are fed milk and a variety of 
meals, including digester tankage. Aliow 
the remaining hogs free range on pas- 
tures and stubble; feed mixed meals from 
a self-feeder and allow free access to a 
mixture of salt, slacked lime, wood ashes 
and wood or corn cob charcoal. It is un- 
likely that affected pigs can be saved. 
Give each of them a full dose of castor 
oil in milk Paint swollen joints with 
tincture of iodine two or three times a2 


week, or once a week apply pine tar. 


NECROTIC RHINITIS OR BULL- 
NOS 


An Towa subscriber writes 


“My pigs have crooked noses They 
snuffle continuously. and do no good after 
they take the troubk What is this dis- 
ease? How can I rid the farm of it. 
About a dozen out of sixty pigs are af- 
fected with it now Just pigs from three 


to six months seem to take it.’ 
These pigs are affected with snuffles or 
bull-nose, t 


nitis, as it is caused by the bacillus necro- 


called necrotie rhi- 





phorus The disease contagious and 








1 confirms the 


incurable If a veterir 
diagnosis, the Q 





sho 


ted y 


stroyed and burned and a fresh start 





made with sound stock in new. sanitary 
quarters Move unaffected pigs into col- 
ony houses on grass or stubble and keep 
them out of old, infected houses and 
yards until ready for market 


VALLACES’ FARMER, Jume 9, 








i be de- | 
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Talking It Over 











Seward Higby, of Blackhawk « 
Iowa, writes: 

“Of all the economic problems pres 
for solution, that if paying off the 


erty loans on a fair basis is the most fy; 


damental. We take a number of lead 
magazines and papers. Wallaces’ Fa 
seems to be the only one that is n 
this fight for a square deal for the 
ducers. For a broad sense of justics« 
and special privilege to none, it 
class by itself.’”’ 


Paying off debts in dollars of the 
value that they were when the debt 
contracted appeals to Samuel Fische 
Alabama, as sound philosophy. He 

“T believe it but just that our «di 
should be of about equal value wit}! 
with which we contracted our past 
years’ indebtedness. Otherwise w 
pay from two to three times the 
amount of the debt. I hope we car 
progress toward the stabilized doll 

Wiley Tenderson, of Marshall 
Towa, has a suggestion to offer in re 
to a law to curb chicken thieves 
it 





he law should provide that no 1 
try dealer or shipper be allowed to } 
receive any poultry between darl 
daylight: that all dealers or shippe 
take the name ind description of 
seller, also the weight breed, se» 
color of poultry in each coop, and ke 
record of same; that poultry shi 
be sold within six hours of purchas¢s 

Eugene Cutler of Harrison « 
fowa, thinks that the intermediate 
bill now before congress ought to br 
thru with a rush He writes: 

“Most of us around here have hi: 
relief yet, and none in ight unt 
year’s crop is harvested and our pis 
on the market It is pretty uphill t 


ness trying to run a 120-acre farn 
six to nine months with inadequate 
it I sincerely hope this bill can by 
thru.’” 


B. F. Emery, of Union county. I 





hazards a few observations t< 
reasons for some of the farmers’ gri+ 
the present time He writes 


‘“T am not a fortune teller, but 
cheap pair of scales, Iam a good gus 
It seems to me that there have bee 
many consolidated schools built at 
wrong time, when material and labo 
out of line with other prices. I a 
think the farmer needs so many hig! 
aried, swivel chair professors and 
intendents and county agents to t 


how to raise two bushels of corn w 
only one grew before What we nee 
some old fool to tell u what to dk 


the bushel of corn we already have 

Charles E. Collins, of Colorado, w 

“T like the way you are going after 
Country Gentleman Several years age 
subscribed for The Country Gentle 
but never renewed, as I soon discovere: 
was only for city farmers and was 
dealing out the kind of doctrine that 
real farmer needs. I think you are 
about reducing the corn acreag 








there is no question but that if we 1 
duce a large crop again this year 
will be worth nothing I have about «+ 


cided that if the farmers will just dev« 
their time to regulating production, it 
come nearer solving our problems 
all the legislation we can get in the 
ten years.” 

Charles Woolford, of Hardin c« 
fowa, believes that a number of fac 
in the present scheme of things ougt 
be changed including the attitude 
Wallaces’ Farmer on corn acreage re¢ 
tion. He writes: 

‘T can not see any money in yo 
titude on less corn and more grass 
brings only $7 a ton, and one ton per 


is the average yield Corn brings 1 
money at present prices and yields t 
any other crop The rop was <¢ 


estimated anyway. Old corn on han 
less than the government crop. rej 
shows. As a matter of fact, the g 

ment crop report is always too big 


you can not tell what corn will yielé by 
” 


just looking along the ro 

A Madison county Iowa, subs¢ 
writes: 

“The objection to easier money t 
farmer on the ground that it will ins 
the price of land is fallacious. The far 
today is not borrowing to buy mor: 
but to pay debts already incurre: 
meet the losses ir 
eral land bank does 


business. The 


L 


ot lend money t¢ 
farmer It simply furnishes mas 
y which he can borrow collective 
juestion of easier money is worth 
ering when we hear people bewailins 
fact that so many of our best youns 
i women leave the farn It is true 
happens; but the reasen seems t 


t 
more in the economic conditions affe 
T 






he farmer than in any other cause 
any thinking r doubt that if the 1 
ent low purcha x power of farm proc 


for many months, we wi 
the best of young farm people leavin; 
farms, not by hundreds, as in the 
decade. but by tens of thousands?’ 
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WALLACES’ FARMER, June 9, 








i 


prize 


of one dollar will be given each week | 
for | 


the best contribution printed in 
this column. 








Vor Oo pre r dogs to 
ri t 4 not 1 Fleas 
f t way about it lso.”* 

CAUSE FOR WORRY 
was a mal 

And all his life, 

He'd worked in a shipyard; 

And he had a baby 

ind it w going to be christened, 

And for a week 

He couldn't 

Because he 

K ur ti 

Vi ld hur 











\ college professor says we are losing 
t maginative faculty He need not de- 
r, however. Lon skir re « 


| 
ming | 
| 
| 
| 


back. 





ANOTHER WAY TO GET SHORT TIME 
CREDIT 

















dry goods merchant in a small town 
v inding one day in the door of his 
shop when a little g came up to him. 
I m Mabel Smith she said and 
I i will you give change for | 
a I f dollar.”’ } 
eertai " said the merchant, 
and inted out five dime into the child's 
] ! he thanked him and started away. 
W re the half dollar?’’ asked the 
n nt 
\ er says she will send it over Mone | 
d iid the girl over her shoulder. | 
moh . | 
IT’S THE MARKET THAT COUNTS 
indy McPherson was driving a cow 
home to his farm, when he met the local | 
laird After passing the time of day, | 
t laird said: “Man, Sandy, yon’s a | 
bonr coo. What did ye pay for her?” | 
“I gie’'d four pun for that coo,” said San- 
( Mar said the laird, “it was awfu’ 
( ) If ye had yon coo in Glasgow ye 
r | sell her for thirteen pun! “Aye, 
laird,”’ replied Sandy, ‘and I'll tell ye 
mair: if I had Loch Lomond in Hell I 


could sell it for a shillin’ a pint!” 





A happy land is one that affords the 

fewest headlines. 

me people never save anything for a 
rainy day except the umbrella they bor- 
rowed the last time it rained. 

Some young doctors have a hard time, 
and some get a candy-fed middle-aged 
patient who thinks she has nerves. 

Anyhow, there’s no traffic jam on the 
Straight and narrow way. 

The chief differs between a barber | 


and a congressman is that the barber does 


Something while he talks 

Justice may be a little blind, but it is 
always a good idea for the accused to 
wear her most becoming frock. 


Too many people think they can’t be 











t rother’s keeper without putting a 
T ir his nose 
1 man is clean-shaven, it is much 
more difficult to tell whether he had an 
€ x breakfast 
re not surprised that a cornet thief 
! een sent to the penitentiary That's | 
\ man gets for not tooting his own | 
I i 
—_——_—___— | 
i l u imst it these days 
Ov n Europe it likely is difficult even 
t 4 on teeth | 
i 

\ need a nation full of tender con- 
§ é ind callo i hands. The thing 

to be 1 l at present. 

Ver ikely democracy will never reach 
the point where a buck private can calla 
Second lieutenant Old Timer 

It doesn’t follow that a man is on the 





level just because he has flat feet. 





1922 








Fresh From the Country 





IOWA 


Montgomery County, (w) Iowa, M 24 
—Corn planting wound up and ming 
fine. Have had ideal weather. Rain the 
last few days helps along the small grain, 


had left the sur- 
clod formation in 
irrowed thoroly 


as previous heavy rain 
face very hard and 


J 





owed nless 1} 





u 














after the plowing Many fields of win- 
ter wheat are looking bad, short in the 
growth and bad color However, the clo- 
ver and timothy seeded in these short, 
thin wheat fields is very satisfactory 
stand. Fruit trees flourishing.—Arthur 
Nelson. 

Page County, (sw) Iowa, May 25.— 
Nearly all corn planted several days ago. 
Some cultivated first time. Some com- 
plaint of cut worms even on old ground, 
but not seriously extensive. A month of 
dry weather was getting seriou Plenty 
of moisture now, reviving strawberries 
and everything el Prices on hogs hold- 
ing up to about $10.—B. E. F. 

Greene County, (c) lowa, June 3.—Corn 
is about all plowed over the first time. 
Oats ¢ n nicely Potatoes growing 
wel wi ne potato bugs on some 
patches ife; « im 30c, corn 43¢, 
oats 0e weather cool evenings 
and forenoons. I e stock in good con- 
dition Young colts, pis lambs and 
calves coming nicely. Fruit will be plen- 
tiful A. 2: &e 

Hamilton County, (c) Iowa, Jur 2— 
Plenty of rain but too eool for P 
Some corn be ed ove t \ 
but quite sn Karly oat looking 
fine; late oats a t t I Pigs not do 





ing as well as ive died and 
a few sows } n k and some have 
died Calf crop good; out per cent 
of colt crop died and e cases mares 
lost.—J. W. N. 
ILLINOIS 
Shelby County, (c) Ill, June 2.—A few 


tail enders stihl planting corn, but most 
ill thru and started to cultivate or plant- 
ing beans \ lot of bear being sown. 
Corn, wheat and hay outlook pretty good 
but not much improve nt to the oats. 
Some few plowing up their oats and plant- 
ing to some other crop. \ few light show- 
ers the past week.—S. M. Harper. 

Clark County, (e) Il.L, June 2.—Corn 
about two-thirds planted. Some broom 
corn being planted. Oats that were sowed 
look to be a very light crop Lots of 
chinch bugs last fall. Hogs practically all 
marketed. Some hog cholera. Wool 25 to 


28c per pound.—David Montgomery. 


KANSAS 


Kan., 





Stafford County, (s) May 31.— 


This has been the wettest spring in the 
history of the state Rains about all the 
time in this section. The immense crop 
of alfalfa waits to be cut and cured, but 
no suitable weather. The wheat has come 
out and some will be good Quite a lot 
put into spring crops. Corn all planted 
and some cultivating first time Gardens 


fine. Will be a lot of fruit. Stock on pas- 
ture. Prices low i. Gard 
Crawford Coun (se) Kan., 24.— 








We have da very wet spring. The first 
half of I uary was fine and those who 
got their oats sowed were in luck for it 


commenced raining and there was no more 


field work done until April 20. Some 
sowed oats then, but they are late and 
look bad There have only been about 
ten days the ground Las been dry enough 
to work since April 20. Some have their 
corn in, some have not planted any It 
has rained three days so far this week. 


A good many sows bred but some lost all 
their pigs. I never heard as much com- 
plaint. Lambs doing weill.—H. L. Shaw. 





NEBRASKA 
Holt County, (n) Neb., 
part of Holt county needs rain. 


June 2.—This 
Rye and 





alfalfa will be short crop even if rain 
comes in the near future. Corn planting 
completed or nearly so. Sorghum crop 
delayed as the soil is too dry for planting 
in good shape. Wild hay crop will be be- 
low normal, especially upland hay. Hay 
prices will be higher for No. 1 hay. Many 
tons will be earried over but will be fed 
and not shipped, as quality as a rule 
would not permit shipping. Grain prices 
a shade lower at ¢ tors; not much 
ge in local market; in fact, not much 

id at present as crop con- 

re not rat irt of 























he uunty. Fr rs now 
wi be bove n < nge 
in produce price ices will 
. Tez bout a shade 
lower! \lex I 
Jefferson County. (se) Neb., May 19.— 
Corr 1 planted and is coming up. 
No 1 rts of worm work yet We have 
had r cold sprit We need rain 
badly for whea nd pasture; even the al- 
falfa showing u of mois é Some 
repo! ! nw t Oa look well 
and sprir sowed i S grow x nice- 
ly Wt a few cl i their corn, the 
; ty listed as but the bes 
had their 1 i plowed and har- 
rowed before they list so they put in 
their corn in a nice, mellow seed bed.. 
The only reason they list is because it 


the weather better.—Charles 
Turner. 


Sarpy County, 


stands dry 


M. 


(ec) Neb,, May 31.— 





j 





ing and to sprout the corn which f 

cloddy ground. Some corn is being culti- 
vated, wl c fields just how rows 
Oats app to | thin and weedy. Al- 
falfa is beir cut and is as tall and 
straight as it has been for several sea- 
sons. Considerable corn is being shelled 
and 1 to feeders at 50¢c.—Amos K. 








May 29.—Plenty 














of rain. ¢ S look fine. Win- 
ter whe s ‘ orn a good stand 
and cl \ ng cut. Lots of 
Sudan put ir being marketed 
freely, especi y oat d corn; 30c for 
oat fic for corn Crop of pigs above 
normal Gard 3 ure good Lots of 
spring chickens marketed this month; 38c 
to 45c. All fruit trees are loaded. With 
the exception of winter wheat, never saw 
a better prospec John F. Barr. 
SOUTH DAKOTA 

Hide County; (c) S. D.. May 31.—The 
weather is fine ground Small 
grain lool g well, also alfalfa. Not all 
the corn in yet. Prices of wheat from 87c 
to $1.25, flax $2.3 rye 87c, barley 40c, 
oats speltz 50c per cwt., cream 930c, 
ergs hogs $9 and $10 All pastures 





are looking good.—F. S. Wynia 

STORED MEATS GAIN SLIGHTLY IN 
APRIL 

storag n t 


y 4.6 


Me 
rained 


its in 
onl 1.9000 po 
month of April 


1929 
meat 





was 2 S 00) 
gain made by a 
amount of por ; 
208,653,000 pound ] than on May 1a 
year ago ‘ 
ing April and 
duced over 50 per « 
year Lard is stor 
during Apr the t 

age 


May 1, 


been re- 
ge the 
good 
now 


th 


til 
pply 
nt less 


in stor- 
that of 


Is abe » per CéE in 


APRIL EXPORTS FALL OFF 





Grain export fell off by nearly half 
during the ten months end with April 
1922 compared with the corresponding 
period last year accord to trade re- 
ports issued by the Commerce Depart- 
ment. For the ten montl ending with 
April, gr rt ited $506.000.- 
000, compared with $9 0 00 during the 
same mont of 1921, while for the month 
of April export of r totaled $37,000,- 


000, as against $57,000,000 in April, 1921. 
Corn ex rts for April aggregated 18,- 
000,000 bushels. wort! 13,000,000 igainst 
10,000,000 bushel orth $8. 000.000 in 
April, 1921. Wheat exports for April ag- 
gregated 5 0.0000 bushel worth $7,000,- 
000, compared with 18,000,000 bushels, 
worth $29,000,000, in April a year ago. 
Exports of meat during the ten months 


April, 1922, aggregated 


ending w S109 
000,000, compared wit] £16 
the 
ports were 
000 in April last ye: 


>, OO during 
April ex 
$14,000, - 


same months last year, while 


gainst 





$10,000,000 


LAMB CROP SHORT 

A material 
indicated in 
States Department of 


shortage in spring lambs is 
eived by the United 


Agriculture from 


advices rec 





the western sheep country. Figures are 
not availabl but trained observers say 
that the total lamb production in Mon- 
tana, Wyoming, Washington, Oregon, Ida- 


ho and 
normal 
The 


Nevada is only 70 per cent of a 
OT 


I 
shortage also means a smaller sup- 


ply of wool Contracting of wool and 
lambs has reached large dimensions dur- 
ing the past few weeks. New crop lambs 
are selling at 9 to 10 cents a pound and 
fleeces are selling on the sheep's backs at 
35 to 40 cents a pound Young ewes are 
in demand but are very scarce The sum- 
mer and fall supply of feeding and fat 
lambs at market centers is bound to be 
very small, it is reported. 

The present tuation is attributed to a 
shortage ew t ige of many 
breeding floc nd s of many spring 
lambs due to cold weather and a back- 


ward spring 


STOMACH WORMS IN SHEEP 











Sheep ov freq severe 
losse flock because of the 
ston ) L re ¢ illy sus- 
ceptible to t ne The tr tment is 
sin ph nd tered 

Tre ) tw Iphate or blue- 
stone re I \. Anderson, 
of the ‘4 department of 
the M ta ¢ \griculture A 
one rer ceft ! epa : 1 dis- 
solv ¢ ( a nd f blue- 
stone t rand add- 
ing ¢ ‘ t three gal- 
lons x n S t ta cl so- 
lution is ystaine and vays in 
earthe re ‘ receptable This 
will treat 1 é I dose for lambs 
according t size, is three-quarters of an 
ounce to one and a half ounces; for older 
sheep, tv and a half to three ounces. 
An ordinary tablespoon holds one-half an 


ounce 
A veterinarian’s syringe may be used, 















or two wee E the ri x | in 
fested two or three times d the 
summer Season ut inter 3 ( rty 


days. 


RELATIVE ACREAGES OF CROPS 

















Only slight cha hav taken place 
in the r izes of cereal crops in 
the Ur lurir the past fifty 
years ‘ nt s of oat bariey 
and ry I Hy icreased some- 
what, w t per es of corn and 

] decre In 1870, corn 

< f the acr ge of ce- 

ted State This pro- 

d ‘ ed until in 1920 

t 48 per cent of the cereal 

TI wheat acreage was 2% 

t il real crop acreage in 

t cent 1880 In 1910, 

ut } cent, while in 

n to 6 per cent Oats, 

which o« 13 per « t of the cereal 
in 1870 and 1880, had 20 per cent 

I I | er necreased from 
1.6 per cer ) " er cent i the 
same period nd ry iner ed from 1,7 
per cent to per ¢ t 


PRICES ON SPRAY MATERIAL 





The Iowa Fruit Growers’ \ssociation 
announces special price on t mate- 
ri for member of the ssociation and 
members « the I . Vv I Growers’ 
Associa mn Iowa ol \ etable 
grower who join eithe of t) tate as- 

int f material savings 
their spray mate R. S. Herrick 
Hlo 1» MI l V 
the |] t Grower \ssociatior 


AGRICULTURAL NEWS BY RADIO 


! Deir it by 
radio y ! itio inder the 

ee the | tate 1) tment 
o \ cult t t é em- 
I re} ‘ ind mar- 
k 


RADIO 


POSITIONS 


Write today for complete 
lead! to the big paying f 
to radio operators in eve 
Union. 
Anybody can qualify, no expertence 


information 
osttions open 
y state In the 


necessary Investigate our short 
course !n Radio Telephony. It ts com- 
plete, condensed, concise, and Inten- 


interesting U. 8 Government 
Iicensed operator tn charge 


U. S. RADIO INSTITUTE, Inc., 


Sth Floor Securities Bldg. 
DES MOINES, IOWA, 


Drop Forged Horseshoes 


FOR HORSESHOE PITCHERS 


High grade steel, allin one piece 


GUARANTEED FOR ONE SEASON 
GEO. W. MAY DESIGN 


Price, 82.50 per pair 
10 pair lots, $2.40 per pair 
Over 10 ps lots, $2.25 per pair 
National Standard Horseshoe Co. 
Akron, Ohio 


sely 











Largest Handlers of Horseshoe Pitchers’ Equitp- 
mentin Amertea 
AGENTS WANTED 





- 





RADIO! 


Complete crystal receiving set with phones 

and aerial, price - - - 25.00 

Latest type regenerative receiver with 

Audion detector, batteries, tube, phones 

and aerial, price . - $115.00 
We carry a complete line of parts. 








Detector Tubes.. 85 00 
Ue WOE ontcdcccecncesecce 1.00 
Varto-couple 3 50 
Variometer..... ee 4.00 
Variable Condensers 4.50 


Immeiiate delivery 


La Grange Radio Supply Company 
133 No. Brainard, La Grange, Ill. 











Fresh U. 8. Government 
Tested 


ANTI-HOG 
Cholera Serum 


ld d to Farmers. 

Our m pre- 

war basis 

ANCHOR SERUM CO, 
S. St. Joseph, Mo. 

Observatory Bidg., Oes Moines, fa, 


FOR RENT FOR TERM OF YEARS 


80 


ces are 








Three improved farms near Onawa, Monona 
County, lowa, on shares and wit], furnish half of hogs 
and cattle to stock same tentera to furnish the 
other half and first class references Write 


H. L. CRAVEN, owner, 211-12 F. L. & 
TT. Building, Sioux City. Lowa, 








726 


io (28) 





MARKETS 











General Price Outiook 








THE PRE-WAR NORMAL METHOD— 
v st } in © theory that in order 
to r kne r 
latic e, t hes 
nor le far t 
las 1 7 
wl ‘ 0 ot 
wore p 
pre-w B ! ‘ | 
i + pe of 
mal y¥ freight t ‘ ' 
pe t of pre ! j tu reight 
rate c orn price t come oser 
together 
CATTLE—1,3! pound fat cattle re now 

108 per cent of pre r nor 1 con 

pared i p ent ™ ound 

fat cat 111 per cent for st and 
feeds 199 pe nt for canne! ind 
entt 

HOGS-— |! } pe t, light 
hog 1 pe Ce t ' 1 I ent and 
pac ow 117 per cent of pre-war 

‘ Ai i 
SHEEP—Lamb ire 142 per cent 
WOOL AND HIDES—Quarter-blood wool 

at 1 cent it Boston is 141 per cent, 

ind light native cow hide at 14 cents 
are 92 per cent of pre-war normal. 
CHICAGO GRAIN—Corn is 86 per cent of 

pre-war normal, oats 77 per nt, No. 2 

red wheat 100 per cent, and No. 1 north- 

ern wheat 106 per cent On March 1, 

1922, wheat stocks on farms were 88 per 

cent of normal, oats stock & per cent 

and corn stocks 130 per cent 
MILL-FEEDS—Cottonseed meal is 160 per 

cent of pre-war normal, oil meal 168 

per cent, brown shorts 91 per cent and 

bran &7 per cent 

HAY—No. 1 alfalfa is 146 per cent of pre- 
war normal, No. 1 timot}l 134 per cen 

FARM GRAIN PRICES—LHeca of high 
freight rates, terminal market prices are 
deceptive ind we therefore quote local 
elevator gratir pri a percentage of 
pre-war normal lowa elevator quoted 
about 47 cent for corn last week, or 

only 79 per cent of pre-war nor il 
Oats at lowa « 1tors were ts 
or 70 per cent of pre Var norn At 

terminal markets cor RG per and 
oats 77 per cent of pre-war normal. The 
railre i d iilroad workmen are till 
chart f r-time rate for their serv 
wes ! it t * far? er receives Ss ircely 

pre-war normal for the labor wl he 
sells in the forr 


OTHER FARM 
122 per cent 
ton is 1 


PRODUCTS~—RButter is 
s are 117 per cent, co 


per cent 





$1 » per bushel at Toledo is 1 per 
cent 
PROVISIONS—Lard 104 per cent of pr 
war ormal, rib de ul 120 per cent, 
smoked bacon 142 per c and 
d han 9 per cen I kers 
cor e ton ke money on he higher 
grades of pork products and lose money 
or tt lower rac 
FUTURES—July corn is 86 per t of 
pre r no ] eptember cor 89 
per t. Des 1 corn is 99 per cent 
Fully t 80 per cent, September 
c e 41 per Tul wheat i 102 
ye S mber heat 105 per 
er December wl 107 per cent; 
Jn i 106 Pp cent ptem- 
ber rd is 105 per cent July d are 
106 per cent September ! 106 
e! nt. On the basis of September lard 
heavy) ri t Chicage ext Sey er 
will I $8 On the t ri D 
tember rib they will | t $8.64. 
‘ La } ! mit prob 
at 1 } rt t be of 
t od d t der 1 < l hog 
RAILROAD RATES—Fr« t rat on 
eort nd oats from Towa to Cl ro are 
! pre-war nor ‘ 1 on 
ace railroad workman gets $1,5¢ y 
red Lh 3s 1914, «¢ 5 per 
ent of pre-war normal 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS—Pig-ir is 
187 per cent of pre-war, coke i 03 per 


. ce! e er 83 per cent, petrol 


per cent, lumt 1453 pe < a i 
FARM-HAND WAGES—W 





hands for 1 aver d 1.55 
a month and board, or abou : 
cent « l ce " ! 0 
} \ l I 22 

ad i ‘ i .) be 
t t } 4 ‘ var KE : 
hand \y ve 1 ) é I riv 

NEW YORK FACTORY WAGES—New 
pre-war normal. Railroad w ire 199 
per cent of pre-1 nor 

COST OF LIVING ‘ ‘ of iv 
now aver: al t 160 per nt of pre- 
war orm 

FARM LAND 1 : app te- 
- 3100 ner cent nd 
tral states is per cent Very 
lank : I d except at forced 
sales t see there } b na dk 
cline of °5 1 ; t from the point 


BANK CLEARINGS per capita on 
New York City for the 


per cent 




















MISCELLANEOUS—Early in May Amer- 








price as reflected by Brad- 
street’s index number, were 128 per cent 
of pre-war Dun’s index number was 
& per cent. There is now in circu- 
tion in the United States 142 per cent 

! money per capita as before 


MISCELLANEOUS CHICAGO PRODUCE 


PRICES 


er ereamer extras last week 
bef« ‘ cheddar cheese, 
18 befo 18l,c: eggs 
t € ( ee} befor 
Ich last 22c, week before 22c; 
he f ] ‘|S ] 26 veek 
wre Ut 
CORN FEEDS 
ee Rapids cor rluten feed is $37.45 
corn oil cake meal $38.45 in ton lots 
TANKAGE 
ason City tankage is $65 in ton lots. 


The Week’s Markets 


CATTLE 




















a) & | g 
‘a 3} a 
Elzl¢ 
© 0 Sa 
Med. and heavy wt. beef 
steers (1.100 Ibs. up.)- 
Choice and prime 
aast week ... eer oS yi F 8.80 
Week before 1 8.50) 9.4 8.67 
Good 
Last week .... ..+| 8.13] 8.55! 8.38 
Week before at -+-| 8.00) & 8.15 
Medium 
Last week . 7.63! 8.10! 8.95 
Week before . 7.50) 8.1 7.65 
(‘or mon 
GOO pes dwcnances 7.15) 7 7.88 
Week before . 7.00) 7 7.15 
Light weight beef steers 
(1,100 Ibs. down) | | | 
Choice and prime— | | 
Last week ...... secel 8.70) 9.17) 8.88 
Week before 8.70) 9.1 8.75 
Medium and good 
Last week P 8.05) 8.41!) 8.19 
Week before . 7.91| 8.41] 7.97 
Commo 
Last week .... ; 7.20) 7.63] 7.3 
Week before . ‘ 7.00) 7.63) 7.07 
Butcher catth 
Heifer 
Last weel 6.75) 7.17) 6.88 
Week before 6 6.75 
Last week 5.43 
Wee before ] } 5.45 
Pull 
Last week 4.88 OS! 4.63 
Week before . 5.00) 5.4 1.75 
Canner and cutters cow 
Last week . 75 63 50 
Week before nas 1.00) 4.07) 3.63 
Feeder steers 
Hieavy (1,000 Ib up) 
Last week casevect Giaee Sent Bene 
Week before .. 6.8 6. 7.07 
Medium (800-1,000 It ) 
Last week . 6.75) 6.9 7.25 
Week before acne 6.87] 6.92] 7.12 
Stockers 
Steers 
Last week : , 6.67! 6.75) 6.45 
Weel before 6 t t 4 
Cow and heif 
EAE WOO co cescansee 5.37) 5.05) 4.88 
Week before 7' 5.20) 5.00 
HOGS 
He } 250 Ibs. up) 
ee eee 110.0 15 
Week before 10 f ( 7 
Me m (200-250 Ibs.) 
Last week l $710.27 
Week before ais l ; ’ 10.50 
Light ( ( 
L \ k 10.27 
Week 1 t 17 
Licht ‘ 
LL We 1 { 0 
Week } 10.4 12 
Emooth 1 \ ackit 
sou } up) 
L. v 1.37 13 
We 19 t " 
Ro | ( ) 
ll , 
" t weel g 9 8&8 
\ bef ‘ ) 8.87 
Pis ) Ib 
I t Ww ’ 
Week 1 y 
Sto } 
I t g ( 








} cR4 I ( ‘ 
| 
ek 11.¢ 11 11.25 
f< 12.2 11.67 
HDs (a | 
To 
1 ¢ 
We l 
| t 8 R g 28 
} . | 
We 8 
1 
Las ‘\ ¢ g } 
We before vf 8.75 
Y ead iA 
Last W 0 5.45 
Weel I re t 7 &7 
OTE—Uniless otherwise stated all 
sses of e stock are quoted at an av- 
re of prices from common to choice 

















HAY 
{ | 
| 
5 
| | 6 
Mixed Clover, No ; pes 
| Last week 16.50/22.00 
Week before 16.50/20.50 
Alfalfa, Choice es 
Last weel 00'24.75 
Week before 00/24 15} 
Alfalfa, No. 1— A 
Last ef 00)}22.75) 
W ] be 0.00 75 
falfi 
I 








16.00'20.501 
16.00 20.00! 


3.00)16.25} 











Week befo 13.00 16.25 
Oat aw . 
Last week 8.50) 9.50/15.50 
Week before 8.50) 9.50)15.50 
GRAIN 
= ————— pay = 
} | 3 
| & 
tb FS S 
| 3 “4 “ 
a ra 2 
a b 1 6 A 
Corn, No. 2Y— 
Last week .... 6f 5 8 53% 
Week before -| 61 41 +) 54%4 
Corn, No. 3Y— 
Last week ee A 2% 
Week before ..|] .60 4 3% 
Corn, No. 4Y¥— | | 
Last week . i ) 50% 
Week before 51% 
Oats No IW — 
Last wee > he | ) 3414 
Week before 4010)}.. 91 S516 
Barley | | 
Last week ....] .67 | 
Wheat, No. 2 hard 





Last week ....!1 
Week before 1.29 











be | ™ 
= = y = | 0 
rt ~ ra wo OD 
- nh pa pa) 3 
& = S w = 
: S = wv = 
me ie tk Be 4s 2 
O.00;18 117.75) 28.00 
| 19 20.50) 28.00 
0.50 20,.50'18.00/31.00] 
2 20.75/31.00] 
26.00! 
25. 127.00} 
} 
Las ‘ 10}. 149.00] 
Week before. .|52.10). 19.50 
Cottonseed (41) 
per cent) | | | 
Last e} 48.50 | | 
Week before 18.50 | 
Tankage | 
Last ee] 61.25) 155.00160.00 
Week before 61.7 60.00 
Gluten | | 
Last weel 32.85 
Week befor 32.85 





*Quotations at 
all other 


LIBERTY 


points, car lot 


Moines in ton lots; 
2 


BONDS 














j 7 
/ 
| = 
‘ : ie ~~ 
1 , § S ond 
I $100.00'$99.94 
We I ‘ 19.70 
U. Ss. I j 
Las wee 1 100.00 
Wee be 99.94 
I S. Lil t 
Last Ww 100.06 
Week before 19.96 
U. S. Viet 
Last wee 100.60 
Week before 100.72 
Matu f Tit ty Bond Sec 14%’s 
mature N I are callable Nov. 
} 199 } 14 s ture Sey 1928; 
fourth 4 t ! M47 ut are 
callable J Victory 4%'s ma- 
tur h I I illable June 
15, 1! 


FOREIGN E 








British st ex 
I 
We 
Fre 
‘i t 
qyerr 
La wee 
Week 1 


XCHANGE 





pm p. 
; j 
R67 11.6 
7.3 
S 8; 1.6 
1 
) 


LIVERPOOL AND CHICAGO LARD 


Liverpool—Last wee 
fore $13.60, Chicas 
week before $11.40. 


$13.50, week be- 


WALLACES’ FARMER, June 9, 1922 














Hog Receipts and Prices 


The following table gives data as to per. 
centage of ten-year average for recripts 
and prices as they have prevailed week by 
week from May 20, 1921, te date: 














le | +2) 

} 3 wo 

| 28] Zt 

Rabe 

}os| 9 

@7)| o7 

a | me 4 
TS 2S Pee 112] 9 
May 0 2 72 7 6a 
June [fo 9 114) 1 y 
June 9 to 16 127} 11: 
June 16 to 23 147} 124 2 
June 23 to 30 i14; 10 74 
amy ite 7. idl 9 73 
July 7to 14. 125} 108 7 
July 14 to 21 ; 119| 108 #4 
July 21 to 28 107) 98 87 
July 28 to August 4 141) 119 4g 
August 4 to il 124] 14 s 
August 11 to 18 134] 11! 7 
August 18 to 25 105 109 ) 
August 25 to Sept. 2 115} 106 69 
September 2 to 9 106 91 66 





September 9% to 16 116} 111 62 
September 16 to 23 113] 115 62 
September 23 to 30 123{ 11€ 3 
October 1to 7. 106) 10 €4 
October 7 to 14 T 98! G§ #3 
October 14 to 21 91] 10% 73 
October 21 to 28 112} 11 71 
October 28 to Nov. 4 100 & «9 
November 4 to 11 192) 96 £8 
November 11 to 18 .. 95] 86 64 
November 18 to 25 .. 81) 78 65 
November 25 to De y 94] 8 67 
December 2 to 9 82) 7 67 
December 9 to 16 R6 69 
December 16 to 23 113 10: 67 
December 23 to 30 ‘ 93) V7 72 
December 30 to Jan. 6 92] 73 49 
January 6 to 13 5 85 74 
January 13 to 20 15} 95 74 
January 20 to 27... 96 Rs “9 
January 27 to Feb 102} 91 £3 
February 3 to 19 R9| 82 £F 
February 10 to 17 3} = 92 1 
February 17 to 24 agi 44 

2 March 3 2} 86! 98 


to 
10 


February 24 
March 3 
March 
March 
March 


as 
at GO 


x 
PD 


March 31 to / 109} = 93 

April 7 to 14 05 102 ug 
April 14 to 21 R5 87 cr 
April 21 to 28 17/101 £8 
April 28 to May 4 19) 99 &7 
May 5 to 11 4 105 “g 
May 12 to 18 +8] 99 ) 


May 18 to 25 107 29 


May 25 to Junel.... 122] 105 90 
For the ensuing week the ten-year av- 

erage has been 142,020 hogs at Chi 

430,000 hogs at the eleven markets, ; ’ 

price of $11.53. If we figure on the | 

of 120 per cent of the ten-year avera r 

receipts, we get 170,424 at Chicago } 

516,000 at the eleven markets. If the | 

is 80 per cent of the ten-1 iverage € 


22 as 





get $s the 


answer 


EXPORTS OF HOG PRODUCTS 
The of 1 


exports ird the fourth wer 





May were 11,669,000 pounds, as compared 
with 11,401,000 pounds the week be ‘ 
and 7,490,000 pounds for ] same \ 
last year. Exports of pork were 13.3: ) 
pounds the fourth week in May, as 
pared with 11,796,000 pounds the weel 

fore and 11,593,000 pounds for the 

week last year ; 





ICING HOGS 


western 


CUTS LOSS 


The weighing and 


ins pe 


bureau in 1920 instructed all live stoc 
spectors working at the western n s 
to report all shippers who iced hog 
transit. They learned that in 184 


shipments, only seven lead hos 


removed, or one to ever leven car 
During May and Jur 1921, 631 
were iced, from which only 40 dead 
were removed, or bout one to ever 
teen cars. During t months of 
Jur July August and September 
cars ere reported ] “On vi 
66 dead he wel l xr abo 
to every ente ‘ not 

» have on de | > y fc 
whe e is not ad 

The pecto i rd 
from laying ic on t t it d 
last long W p 1 ba . 
A a ll mount ) i " 


distributed in six bags. hung in the 
of the car, has been found on act 


tk last for t ty 





NEW CLAYTON COUNTY CREAMERY 


Ir} 





ine Star Cre nery 
I Vi ii ( to Io. 
re ly « t stoch 
Over 600 cow é i d 
oun have 1} r i on Vv 
build Oo ( 
' . 
< i Var 
| ~ j tr 
Matt Rnd i tor Spiellb j 
Burt T 
s es ted 1} y \ its 
ag I Coul illin 
there will be 7.500 acres f ry I ? w 
l ‘ es of soy bez 
ed i county this year 4 ad 
ment 3s on foot to establish a cope 
plant for extracting oil from the beans 





VOL. 

















